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THE  ARGUENOT 


TEAM  WORK 


"Work  done  by  a  number  of  associates, 
usually,  each  doing  a  clearly  defined 
portion,  but  all  subordinating  personal 
prominence  to  the  efficiency  of  the  whole" 
is  a  complete  and  concise  definition  of 
the  expression  "Team  Work." 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  was  not  a 
necessity  in  the  constitution  of  the  early 
American  settler  as  it  is  in  each  and  every 
American  citizen  today;  however  it 
seemed  to  be  an  inborn  sense  in  the 
pioneer.  In  many  of  the  colonies,  the 
outgrowth  of  which  is  our  great  nation 
the  United  States,  the  colonists  all  worked 
for  the  common  good,  that  is  everyone 
worked  to  help  the  other  fellow.  Today, 
the  idea  is  to  get  what  one  can,  while  the 
getting  is  good,  and  in  the  easiest  way. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  good  idea  from  a  personal 
point  of  view,  but  think  it  over — is  it 
right  to  push  the  other  fellow  out  of  the 
way  that  you  may  grasp  what  should  be 
his? 

I  contend  that  the  greatest  thing  to  be 
possessed,  and  it  is  in  easy  reach  of  all  of 
us,  is  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  pro- 
duces team  work. 

How    popular    is    the    "grandstand" 


player  in  football?  His  play  is  brilliant, 
yes,  it  brings  cheers  upon  his  head,  but 
what  does  it  get  him?  Everyone  notices 
he  is  not  playing  the  game  with  the  team, 
that  he  is  out  for  personal  glory.  Then 
there  is  the  player,  a  steady  plugger,  who 
never  seems  to  break  away,  to  make  a 
spectacular  dash  of  fifty  yards  for  a 
touchdown,  but  he  is  revered  and  re- 
spected by  his  team  mates,  for  he  does 
his  bit  for  the  team  and  not  for  himself. 

Isn't  high  school  the  place  to  learn  to 
cooperate  and  be  a  member  of  the  team? 
Every  one  of  us  will  sooner  or  later  either 
go  to  college,  or  go  to  work.  If  a  student 
goes  to  college  he  must  comprise  a  team 
of  one  to  do  his  best  to  keep  up  the  high 
standards  of  his  school  and  bring  honor 
to  himself,  his  parents,  and  his  teachers. 
If  he  enters  the  business  world,  he  must 
know  how  to  cooperate  with  his  "boss" 
and  work  with  other  people.  Now  is 
the  time  to  learn.  We  should  not  be 
"grandstand"  players  but  do  our  own 
part  and  we  will  win  in  the  game  of  life 
and  be  remembered  as  members  of  a 
record-breaking  team — Cooperation  our 
Motto.  The  Editor. 
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THE  DIFFERENCE 


Hers  was  the  way  of  millions — yet  in 
hor  gioup  she  was  considered  odd, 
distinct  and  perhaps  eccentric,  because 
she  chose  that  certain  way  of  being 
different.  People  try  so  hard  to  he 
different,  JDut  all  they  succeed  in  doing 
is  finding  a  different  way  of  doing  the 
same  old  thing  that  has  repeated  itself, 
as  history  will,  for  ages.  Such  was  the 
case  of  A.  Joan  Martin,  a  flippant  ex- 
ample of  the  ultra-modei'n  generation. 
Her  first  name  was  "Alice"  but  it  was 
different  to  sign  her  name  "A.  Joan 
Martin"  instead  of  "Ahce'J.  Martin." 

She  had  a  reputation  for  being  different, 
but  with  that  she  was  popular.  That's 
different.  She  might  have  wanted  to 
create  a  sensation  or  she  might  have 
merely  wanted  to  do  what  she  did — put 
gilt  on  her  finger  nails  to  match  her 
evening  .gown  that  had  been  bought 
especially  for  the  "semi-annual."  She 
was  the  type — if  there  be  such — that 
did  just  what  she  wanted  to,  whether 
others  wanted  her  to  or  not — hence  the 
gilt  finger  nails! 

The  gilt  finger  nails  did  the  trick.  At 
the  dance  she  met  her  "dream  man" — 
or  so  she  called  him.  Her  set  doubted 
if  she  ever  dreamt  at  all.  She  was  quite 
indifferent  to  men,  for  one  like — well, 
that  was  being  different,  for  most  girls 
don't  dare  turn  a  cold  shoulder  on  the 
members  of  the  opposite  sex.  Bettj' 
Carrington  introduced  him  to  her. 

"Joan,  here's  a  nice  young  man  for  you 
to  make.  Carvel  Mathews — Cartel,  Miss 
Martin." 

"Hello,  Mi —  Joan,"  he  concluded. 

Well,  this  was  new.  He  appealed  to 
her.  The  first  name  part  didn't  bother 
her;  she  was  used  to  that.  Nowadays 
when  a  yoimg  couple  are  introduced  they 


call  each  other  by  given  names  until  the 
conventional  "Miss"  or  "Mr."  is  merited. 
The  respect  which  "Miss"  suggests  must 
be  warranted.  It  was  his  "don't  push 
me,  let  me  fall  myself"  attitude  that  at- 
ti'acted  her  attention.  Yet  she  was 
apathetic,  too,  at  times. 

"Good  evening.  Carvel,  shall  we 
dance?"  she  invited.  It  was  just  her 
way  of  being  different  to  ask  the  man  to 
■  dance  before  he  asked  her.  It's  a  good 
thing  it  wasn't  leap  year,  but  if  the 
occasion  offered  itself  that  wouldn't  have 
bothered  her  in  the  least.  That  is,  she 
and  her  crowd  didn't  think  it  would. 

"How  old  did  you  say  you  are.  Carvel?" 

"I  didn't  say." 

"But  you  will." 

"Of  course.  If  I  didn't,  you'd  go  stand 
up  on  that  table  and  yell  to  the  gang 
that  Carvel  is  mother's  baby  and  won't 
tell  his  age.  Then  everyone  would  hoot, 
wouldn't  they?"  He  went  right  on 
though,  so  she  couldn't  answer,  even  if 
she  had  had  anything  to  say — which 
she  didn't  for  he  was  telling  the  exact 
truth.  "Just  in  self-defence,  not  to  give 
j'ou  the  satisfaction  of  getting  your  way — 
I'm  twenty-six. 

"You're  not  interested  or  I'd  tell  you 
mine,"  she  flung  back  at  him. 

"You're  a  psychic.  Maybe  you  al- 
ready know  that  we're  going  out  into  the 
garden?"  She  chose  to  let  this  go  un- 
answered as  he  led  her  through  the  French 
doors  and  down  onto  the  terrace. 

The  moon  laughed  mirthlessly  down  at 
them.  It  was  an  old  story  to  him,  yet 
ever  new  to  budding  Romeos  and  Juliets. 
They  sat  down  on  a  marble  bench  beside 
the  pool. 

"You  don't  believe  in  love?"  he  haz- 
arded. 
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A  perverse  pout  sufficed  as  an  answer 
to  this.  Joan  thought  he  might  just  as 
well  have  been  talking  to  himself  when 
he  referred  to  being  "psychic;"  it  ap- 
plied to  him,  too.  Well,  what  if  he  did 
know  what  she  thought?  Surely  it  wasn't 
charitable  of  him  to  say  that,  if  he  did. 
She'd  try  a  new  line — frankness. 

It  worked.  Time  (an  hour  and  a 
quarter)  disclosed  that  they  were  both 
bluffs  when  it  came  right  down  to  bare 
facts.  They  were  both  good  actors,  too, 
though  Joan,  being  a  little  too  precocious, 
gave  lines  with  too  many  cues.  This 
muddled  Carvel  at  first,  but  later  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  hurt 
more  by  not  being  answered  at  all  than 
by  a  tasty  bit  of  sarcasm  tagged  on  the 
wrong  cue. 

"I  might  just  as  well,  most  people  do, 
sooner  or  later.  But  I'll  say  when." 
This  Joan  answered  in  reply  to  the  eternal 
question — no,  not  "When  do  we  eat?" 
but,  "Will  you  marry  me?" 


They  thought  they  had  better  tell  the 
crowd,  though  it  was  a  thing  everyone 
did.  But  then  married  couples  were  all 
alike  so  why  try  to  be  different  after  they 
were  married.  And  before — they'd  need 
practice  being  just  the  same  as  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Since  Betty  was  their 
hostess  it  was  only  proper  and  conven- 
tional (foreign  matter  to  them)  for  them 
to  inform  her  first. 

"Married!  Joan  Martin  and  Carvel 
Mathews!"  she  ejaculated.  "You're  not 
in  love,  are  you?" 

"In  love,  I  should  hope  not,"  Joan  came 
to  the  rescue  of  her  reputation.  "We've 
just  reached  a  mutual,  friendly,  if  you 
like,  understanding." 

She  and  Carvel  knew  the  truth,  so  why 
should  they  care  if  the  rest  of  the  apologies 
for  ladies  and  gentlemen  fell  for  the  little 
white  lie  she  had  told  as  a  farewell  to  her 
former  self,  A.  Joan  Martin. 

Joe  Bingham,  '31. 


MY  HILLS 


It  was  my  last  day  at  home — for  weeks 
I  would  dwell  in  the  stifled,  strange 
atmosphere  of  a  town  far  away.  Only 
short  streets,  houses,  houses,  the  rumble 
of  rushing,  busy  city  life  replacing  the 
beautiful  quiet  of  my  home  in  the  hills! 
People  to  whom  I  could  never  feel  akin 
would  be  my  companions,  people  who 
lacked  the  deep  undercurrent  feeling  we 
share  with  one  another  in  our  country 
towns.     Superficialities  do  not  exist. 

Afternoon  came.  Could  I  endure  the 
formalities  of  good-byes?  A  very  dear 
friend  wickedly  agreed  to  my  suggestion 
that  we  go  to  the  highest  mountain  top 
we  could  find.  We  drove  on  and  on  over 
rough  stony  roads.  The  peasants  (as  my 
foreign   friend    calls   them)    waved    and 


smiled  as  we  passed  their  farm  houses, 
with  a  profusion  of  flowers  here,  a  neat 
vegetable  garden  there,  the  barns  with 
huge  yawning  doorways  where  haylofts 
were  visible,  lovely  tawny  hay  spilling 
over  brown  beams.  Collies,  friendly 
shaggy  pals,  barked  gayly  and  watched 
us  with  their  pathetic  velvet  eyes. 

We  met  a  farmer  taking  the  sheep 
from  pasture.  The  frightened  creatures 
stopped,  startled,  bewildered;  the  collie 
urged  them  on,  the  farmer  called.  Timidly 
the  leaders  neared  the  car,  hesitated  a 
second  then  dashed  by,  the  others  fol- 
lowing. 

Can  I  describe  the  hill?  It  was  a 
restful  hill,  the  kind  that  is  a  soft  green 
or  tan  color;    it  rises  a  little  above  the 
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others,  such  a  gentle,  rolling-  slope  that 
melts  into  nothingness  on  the  side  we 
cannot  see.  We  climbed  breathlessly  to 
what  we  thought  was  the  crest,  but  sud- 
denly, oh  so  unexpectedly  another  hill 
rose  before  us.  The  roadway  nestled 
closely  to  the  first  hill,  completely  hiding 
the  second. 

The  glorious  panorama  of  blue  gray 
mountains  all  about  us,  well,  I  can't 
describe  the  feeling.    I  think  it  makes  one 


want  to  pray.  Luscious  Maxfiold  Parrish 
blues,  a  dozen  shades  outlined  fantastic 
hills,  the  ones  far  in  the  distant  peeking 
over  the  tops  of  the  deeper  azure,  those 
nearest.  A  light  breeze,  only  the  soft 
kind  that  one  feels  far  up  in  the  hills 
silently  stirred  the  brown  grass.  I  fell 
asleep  under  the  fleecy  clouds  in  the  ocean 
of  blue  above.  A  sweet  short  hour  of 
unconscious  happiness  at  twilight,  my 
last  day  at  home! 

Barbara  Fnrrelly,  '30. 


TRUE  NATURE 


I  stood  upon  the  mountain  top. 
Alone  and  free  from  care, 
And  noticed  as  I  gazed  around 
That  God  was  everywhere. 

I  looked  up  at  the  sky  so  blue — 
And  at  the  country-side — 
And  saw  therein  no  single  place 
Where  God  did  not  abide. 


The  rolling  hills  and  grassy  slopes 
Seem  to  be  hiding  God; 
He's  borne  upon  the  wings  of  winds; 
He's  planted  in  the  sod. 

He's  guarded  by  the  granite  cliffs — 
He's  sheltered  by  the  pines — 
He's  mirrored  by  the  silver  lakes; 
"True  nature,"  God  defines. 

Joe  Bingham,  '31. 


GOD'S  COUNTRY 


The  tall,  angular  form  of  a  man  dressed 
in  a  fur  parka  pulled  itself  out  of  the 
depths  of  a  dog  sled.  He  looked  around 
eagerly.  The  scene  was  a  beautiful  one, 
but  to  his  eyes  it  was  hateful,  because  in 
this  place  he  was  to  remain  for  at  least 
two  years. 

Harvey  Eltoner,  one  of  New  York's 
most  eligible  bachelors  and  all  round 
sports,  was  simply  disgusted.  A  leader 
in  his  social  set  in  New  York,  it  was  only 
natural  that  he  had  to  keep  late  hours  in 
order  to  be  in  with  his  "Gang."  He  was 
not  extremely  healthy  and  his  doctor 
soon  advised  him  that  burning  the  candle 
at  both  ends  wasn't  improving  his  con- 


stitution any.  He  simply  disregarded 
the  doctor's  advice,  however,  and  kept 
up  his  gay  and  dissipated  life. 

The  breaking  point  was  reached  when 
Eltoner,  to  keep  a  foolish  bet,  stayed  up 
in  an  air  plane  for  three  days  with  scarcely 
any  nourishment.  He  paj'ed  dearly  for 
his  fool-hardj^  deviltry.  When  the  plane 
landed,  he  was  lifted  out  exhausted,  and 
a  broken  man. 

The  coldest  climate  possible  was  ad- 
vised and  this  little  town  in  Alaska  was 
chosen. 

Harvej''s  bored  and  dissipated  coimten- 
ance  took  on  a  more  disgusted  look  as  he 
said  to  the  unresponsive  Eskimo  guide. 
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"And  they  expect  me  to  stay  in  this  God 
forsaken  country." 

The  httle  town  did  not  boast  of  many 
modern  conveniences.  It  had  one  hotel 
to  which  Harvey  went,  a  few  small  shacks 
scattered  here  and  there,  and  a  small 
structure  used  for  a  church,  theatre,  and 
community  meeting  place.  There  were 
about  twenty-five  white  people  in  the 
miniature  community.  Some  were  there 
for  their  health  as  Harvey  was,  some  were 
engaged  as  fur  trappers,  and  a  few  were 
wealthy  men  in  search  of  full  bred  dogs 
for  racing  purposes. 

As  Harvey  entered  the  hotel,  a  dog 
lying  beside  the  stove  growled  a  low, 
deep,  fierce  growl.  He  was  silenced  by 
a  man's  voice  saying,  "Lie  still.  Chap,  be 
quiet."  Then  the  young  man  turned 
toward  the  newcomer.  "A  stranger  in 
these  parts,  ain't  you?"  he  asked  in  a 
friendly  manner.  "My  name's  Harry 
Lord.     I  follow  up  dog  racing." 

Hai-vey,  completely  won  over  by  such 
friendliness  in  a  barren  land,  replied, 
"Yes,  I  am.  My  name's  Eltoner,  Harvey 
Eltoner." 


The  proper  introductions  ensued  and  a 
fast  growing  comradeship  was  struck  up 
between  the  two  entirely  different  fellows; 
Lord,  so  much  the  outdoor  lover  of  life 
and  sports,  and  Eltoner,  the  lover  of  a 
gay  life,  of  gambling  and  riotous  merry- 
making. 

As  Harvey  went  to  sleep  that  night 
hearing  the  baying  of  the  wolves,  he 
murmured  to  himself,  "This  town's  not 
half  bad  and  Lord's  a  great  fellow." 

Four  years  have  passed  since  Eltoner 
came  to  Alaska.  He  has  fully  regained 
his  health,  both  moral  and  physical. 
His  friendship  with  Lord  has  grown 
stronger  with  age.  Under  the  guidance 
of  Eltoner  and  Harry  Lord,  the  little 
town  has  sprung  into  the  leading  trading 
post  of  the  north.  Harvey  has  found 
health,  happiness  and  love  in  this  land 
which  he  once  hated. 

He  has  told  many  a  newcomer  who 
expressed  the  same  sentiments  as  he 
once  did,  "Why,  man,  this  isn't  God's 
forsaken  country,  it's  God's  Own  Country 
and  you'll  find  it  out  as  I  have." 

Mary  Hayes,  '31. 


THE  STUDENT 


1 

The  cream  of  her  forehead, — 
With  one  stray  curl, — 
She  is  only  sixteen. 
Oh,  what  a  girl! 


But  those  beautiful  lips, 
In  study  hall. 
Are  hardly  ever 
Closed  at  all. 


The  curve  of  her  lips — 
A  carmine  hue. 
The  light  in  her  eyes — 
A  dancing  blue. 

3 

The  flash  of  her  teeth — 
A  shining  white. 
The  gloss  of  her  hair — • 
Both  dark  and  light. 


And  those  eyes  of  blue 
Forever  turn 
From  the  long  pages 
She  must  learn. 

6 
But  the  worst  of  all — 
Those  teeth  of  pearl 
Chew  gum  during  classes. 
Oh,  what  a  girl! 

Doris  Young,  '30. 
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MENTAL  GYMNASTICS  WHILE  WRITING  AN  ESSAY 


My  pet  abhorrence  is  choosing  a  topic 
for  an  English  composition.  When  a 
theme  is  due  in  a  week  or  so  it  is  inevitably 
the  signal  for  a  week  of  mental  gymnas- 
tics, unrest,  and  anxiety.  Every  spare 
minute  sees  troops  of  ideas,  plots,  titles, 
and  subjects  appearing  from  the  dimmest 
recesses  and  crannies  of  my  brain,  only  to 
be  dismissed  as  useless,  as  fast  as  they 
appear.  Vainly  I  try  to  recall  plots 
formulated  during  my  idle  summer  mo- 
ments, and  I  call  myself  various  uncom- 
plimentary names  for  not  having  written 
them  down. 

Often  I  get  an  idea  which  seems  worth 
writing  about,  but  after  spending  an 
hour  or  so  of  valuable  time  trying  to 
develop  it,  it  proves  utterly  worthless. 
How  I  wish  for  that  gift  from  the  gods 
which  enables  some  authors  to  grind  out 
article  after  article,  as  though  from  some 
machine! 

It  is  an  almost  invariable  rule  that  I 
never  have  an  idea  worth  writing  about 
until  the  day  the  theme  is  due,  and  my 
private  god  of  bad  luck  always  sees  to 
it  that  I  don't  have  a  study  period  to 
write  in,  before  English  class. 

I'm  going  to  write  down  my  thoughts 
while  trying  to  think  of  a  subject  for  this 
theme  just  as  they  occurred  to  me. 

Friday  Night, — I  begin  thinking  about 
the  theme  which  is  due  next  Monday, 
but  as  often  as  I  do,  my  brain  keeps  sug- 
gesting "dead  cats."  I  can't  determine 
whether  this  is  some  obscure  allusion  to 
the  subject  of  English,  or  an  idea  for  a 
topic,  but  I  finally  conclude,  why  not 
write  about  a  dead  cat?  "Essay  on  a 
Dead  Cat,"  sounds  promising.  I  could 
write  about  its  adventures  and  love-life 
leading  up  to  its  death,  somewhat  in  the 
"Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey"  style.     But 


how  would  I  know  all  these  things  when 
the  cat  is  dead,  and  I  have  never  seen 
it  before?  It's  no  use.  I  give  up  in 
disgust,  and  promise  myself  that  some 
day  when  I'm  feehng  poetic  and  senti- 
mental, I'll  write  a  real  touching  "Sonnet 
to  a  Dead  Cat." 

Saturday  Night. — A  vague  half  hour 
of  useless  ideas  has  elapsed,  when  sud- 
denly a  brilliant  idea  strikes  me.  I'll 
write  about  Voodooism.  I  read  an 
interesting  book  last  year  from  which  I 
can  get  my  material,  and  it  would  make 
a  wonderful  subject  for  an  essay — weird, 
out  of  the  ordinary,  and  absorbingly 
interesting.  Already  I  picture  myself 
dashing  off  pictures  of  weird  Voodoo 
rites,  the  wild  throbbing  of  the  assembly 
tom  toms,  the  solemn  sacrifices,  and  the 
wild  orgy  of  dancing.  Gyrating  bodies 
gleaming  in  the  flickering  fire-light, 
drenched  crimson  with  the  bowls  of 
blood  thrown  upon  them  by  the  priests, 
blood-curdling  screams, — that  idea  cer- 
tainly offers  plenty  of  possibilities  for 
development.  I'm  going  down  to  the 
library  and  get  that  book  right  away. 

But  half  way  to  the  library  my  ardour 
begins  to  cool.  That's  a  sort  of  foolish 
subject,  and  writing  from  that  book 
smacks  of  plagiarism.  Besides,  I  have  an 
engagement  to-night,  and  I  really  haven't 
time  to  go  to  the  library.  And  so  end 
all  thoughts  of  essay  writing  on  Saturday 
night. 

Sunday  Afternoon. — Well,  I've  finally 
decided  I'm  going  to  write  a  short  interest- 
ing essay  on  the  fourth  dimension.  That's 
a  subject  which  has  attained  universal 
fame  since  Einstein's  latest  publication. 
I  take  notes  from  a  magazine  article,  and 
from  a  book  I've  been  reading,  but  it 
slowly  dawns  on  me  that  other  people 
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won't  be  so  interested  in  the  subject  as  I 
have  been.  After  a  Httle  dehberation, 
I  dismiss  the  subject,  and  try  to  think  of 
something  else.  I've  spent  three  days 
trying  to  think  of  a  subject.     Why  not 


write  about  my  attempts?  And  so 
before  I  have  a  chance  to  reah'ze  what  an 
asinine  subject  it  is,  I  write  my  essay, 
and  this  is  it. 

James  Davenport,  '30. 


THE  WORLD  IS  YOURS 

Reach;  touch; 
Take  what  you  need ; 
The  world  and  all  it  has  is  yours. 
It  has  a  million  things  to  give. 
Chance;  win; 
Use  well  your  share 
Of  what  the  horn  of  plenty  pours; 
And  thus  stretch  out  your  arms  and  live. 
Joe  Bingham,  '31. 


TWILIGHT  ON  THE  SEA 

The  twilight  hours,  like  birds,  flew  by, 

So  lightly  and  so  free. 
A  million  stars  were  in  the  sky, 

A  million  on  the  sea; 
And  every  wave,  with  smiling  face, 

That  leaped  into  the  air. 
Had  caught  a  star  in  its  embrace. 

And  held  it  trembling  there. 

Julius  Sherman,  '30. 


SOLILOQUY  AT  TWILIGHT 


The  last  bright  rays  of  the  Autumn 
sun  stream  down  to  the  brown  earth,  and 
slowly  comes  the  night.  Golden  grasses, 
shoulder  high,  nod  their  heavy  heads  in 
the  quiet  breeze.  They  roll  and  ripple 
as  a  lake,  changing  ever  changing,  like 
the  great,  open  plains  of  the  West. 
Slowly,  from  a  mere  speck  on  the  horizon, 
there  comes  a  squeaking  covered  wagon 
drawn  by  weary,  slow  moving  oxen.  A 
boy  of  twelve  sits  high  upon  the  leader, 
heading  them  across  the  seemingly  end- 
less tract  of  grasses,  to  the  answer  of  his 
father's  dreams.  But  the  father,  fol- 
lowed by  his  shepherd  dog  will  never 
find  the  answer — a  perfect  land — for  in 
his  heart  is  born  the  urge  to  go  on.  He 
is  a  true  pioneer — unafraid  of  searching — 
he  will  sometime  meet  his  reward  and 
find  the  land  where  he  can  rest.  Now 
we  are  left  alone. 

On  both  sides  of  the  wooded  path  the 
crickets  sing.     In  the  valley  a  few  steps 


away,  the  brook,  turbulent  not  long 
before  with  the  melting  snows  and  the 
rains  of  Spring,  seems  to  have  stopped 
to  catch  a  breath,  before  it  must  rush 
on  again.  In  the  dense  growth  along 
its  sides  a  bird  flutters.  A  wild  pigeon 
coos  to  its  mate,  a  wolf  howls  at  the  first 
star.  Then  of  a  sudden  all  is  still. 
Night  wraps  me  in  her  velvet  folds. 
The  only  star  in  the  great  canopy  spread 
over  the  "palace  of  night"  shoots  sud- 
denly upward  and  across  the  heavens, 
leaving  a  trail  of  light  behind,  then  it 
falls  quickly  beyond  the  distant  horizon. 
A  soul,  a  brave,  sturdy  one,  that  of  a 
pioneer  has  left  our  world  in  search  of  a 
perfect  land. 

The  crickets  sing  again.  A  breeze 
comes  from  afar  and  the  silvery  leaves 
and  the  red,  rustle  in  the  night  air.  All 
is  well  in  the  world.  A  myriad  of  stars 
awaits  to  greet  the  dawn. 

Robert  G.  Metiers,  '30. 
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FLANDER'S   FOUR  LEAF  CLOVER 


The  red  disk  of  the  sun  looked  down 
upon  a  field  of  dead  and  dying  on  the 
morning  of  November  9,  1918.  A  great 
advance  had  been  made  in  the  early 
moi'ning  which  carried  the  Allied  forces 
well  into  the  Boche  territory  leaving 
l^chind  them  the  result  of  the  slaughter. 
The  earth,  as  if  in  horror  of  the  blood  and 
human  gore  resting  on  her  bosom,  seemed 
to  shrink  away,  and,  in  spots,  to  heap 
herself  up  as  protection  to  the  scores  of 
mutilated  bodies. 

In  one  small  ravine  lay  two  bodies, 
one  grotesquely  draped  over  the  other. 
The  latter  stirred  slightly,  and,  feeling 
the  weight  on  his  body,  struggled  weakly 
to  extricate  himself.  His  eyelids  wavered 
faintly.  The  morning  breeze  brought  a 
delicious  sense  of  refreshment  to  his 
fevered  head.  He  tried  to  force  himself 
to  a  sitting  position,  but  one  arm  crumpled 
under  his  weight.  Oh  yes,  he  remem- 
bered now.  The  pain  in  his  shoulder, 
just  above  the  armpit,  reminded  him  of 
the  morning's  attack.  He  wondered 
where  his  buddies  were,  and  at  this  point 
he  became  aware  of  the  other  body  resting 
near  him.  His  trench  coat  was  spattered 
with  blood  which  was  now  dry  and  inter- 
mingled with  mud.  He  reached  over 
and  weakly  shoved  back  the  other's 
helmet,  and,  as  he  did  so  a  sudden 
exclamation  of  delight  and  surprise  es- 
caped his  lips.  "Jerry"  Randall,  Judge 
Randall's  son  who  had  been  expelled  from 
college  with  himself! 

He  reached  for  his  canteen,  and,  taking 
a  small  swig,  poured  the  rest  on  Jerry's 
face.  A  slight  quiver  went  through 
Jerry's  figure  and  his  head  turned  slowly 
toward  his  benefactor.  His  eyes  opened 
and  stared  long  and  hard,  and  finally 
his  hps  weakly  formed  the  word  "Dick!" 


Later  in  the  day  Dick  awoke  to  find 
himself  in  a  heaven  of  clean  whiteness. 
He  looked  for  "Jerry,"  but  the  cot  next 
to  his,  where  he  had  lain  earlier  in  the 
day,  was  empty. 

"He  must  be  getting  fixed  up,"  thought 
Dick. 

He  himself  had  already  had  his  shoulder 
set  and  it  was  paining  now  considerably. 
His  mind  wandered  back  to  the  day  when 
he  had  come  home — expelled  from  college 
on  grounds  of  general  misbehavior,  which 
was  climaxed  when  he  and  Jerry  in  his 
own  car  had  run  into  the  "Prexy's" 
flivver. 

He  thought  of  those  words  from  his 
dear  old  gray-haired  "Pater" — words 
uttered  in  the  bitterness  of  a  great  disap- 
pointment: 

"I've  done  my  best  to  give  you  the 
education  that  I  missed.  I'm  through! 
From  now  on  you're  on  your  own." 

He  had  never  bothered  to  explain  that 
he  had  merely  pretended  he  had  been 
driving  when  the  accident  occurred ;  that 
he  had  lied  to  prevent  Jerry  from  receiv- 
ing the  added  penalty  which  would  have 
been  inflicted  if  it  were  known  that  Jerry 
had  been  driving  without  a  license. 

Two  daj's  later,  the  much  rumored  end 
of  the  war  came. 

"Well,"  remarked  Jerry,  "a  few  days 
longer  here,  and  then  for  'Blighty'  with 
the  next  stop  the  good  old  U.  S.,  eh  what?" 

"Yeh,  Jerry,  for  you  but  not  for  me," 
replied  Dick  wistfully.  "You  see  when 
they  sent  me  home  from  school  Dad  was 
so  broken  up,  well — he  just  about  dis- 
owned me — said  he'd  tried  his  best  to 
educate  me  and  from  then  on  I  was  on 
my  own.  I  can't  blame  him,  but  I  can't 
go  home  with  him  feeling  that  way." 

Jerry  left  the  hospital  early  and  unex- 
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pectedly  without  anyone's  knowledge, 
for  he  was  not  yet  in  a  fit  physical  con- 
dition to  leave.     Dick  was  left  behind. 

So  it  was  a  great  surprise  to  Dick  to 
see  him  three  days  later  walk  to  his  cot 
flourishing  a  cablegram,  the  contents  of 


which  informed  him  that  Jerry  had  ex- 
plained everything  to  his  father,  who  was 
ordering  him  to  come  home  as  soon  as 
possible,  which  order,  no  doubt,  he 
obeyed. 

Everett  Wilson,  '31. 


HAIRPINS 


"A  pin  made  of  wire  for  supporting 
the  hair  or  head-dress."  That  is  what 
the  dictionary  says  about  the  bother- 
some things.  Now,  Mr.  Webster's  sup- 
posed to  know  what  it's  all  about  and 
have  the  happy  faculty  of  being  able  to 
express  himself  fully. 

However,  he  and  I  have  been  known  to 
disagree  before,  regarding  his  definitions. 
My  own  private  opinion  of  hairpins  could 
never  pass  any  board  of  censors  for 
publications. 

My  advice  to  those  with  short  hair 
is  to  keep  it  that  way  and  refrain  from 
headaches,  prostration  and  diverse  ail- 
ments. I'm  speaking  from  experience 
and  not  from  observation. 

A  girl  must  "let  her  hair  grow"  to 
appreciate  fully  the  freedom  and  con- 
venience of  short  hair. 

When  it  is  short,  it  takes  but  a  few 
minutes  to  arrange  it  attractively,  but 
with  long  hair  it  is  an  entirely  different 


proposition.  If  you  try  to  do  your  hair 
up  in  a  hurry,  you  are  bound  to  shove 
the  hairpin,  with  the  utmost  force,  into 
the  most  sensitive  part  of  your  noble 
cranium.  When  you  finally  decide  where 
the  pin  will  perform  the  most  service, 
you  invariably  find  that  it  very  con- 
descendingly proceeds  to  bend  into  a 
dozen  different  shapes,  instead  of  going 
in  where  it  belongs. 

If  you  are  letting  your  hair  grow, 
don't  let  any  pictures  of  movie  actresses 
persuade  you  to  continue  unless  you 
are  a  glutton  for  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment. 

Unfortunately,  my  family  strongly 
protests  any  efforts  on  my  part  to  dis- 
pense with  the  bother  of  long  hair. 
Some  day  when  I  am  a  nervous  wreck, 
they  will  be  sorry. 

Long  hair  is  supposed  to  be  beautiful 
but  how  painful  beauty  is! 

Doris  Van  G order,  '30. 


CONTRAST 

{With  all  due  thanks  and  apologies  to  the  author  of  Hiawatha) 


Down  the  lonely  country  byway. 
Come  a  few  faint  squeaks  of  night-birds; 
All  is  dark  around  the  country, 
Dark  and  quiet  along  the  byway. 


II 

Now  the  byway  is  a  highway. 
Loud  with  squeaks  of  springs,  and  rattles; 
Lights  are  blinking,  horns  are  tooting — 
Cars  and  autos — bouncing,  jouncing. 

John  Payne,  31. 
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THE  SYMPHONY 


A  rushing  cataract  of  sound 
Dashing  to  tlie  dcptlis  below 

Tinkling  liubbles, 

Irridesccnt, 
Sparkling  in  the  sunlight's  glow. 


Misty  foam  of  mellow  harpstrings — 
Rocks — the  liass  sharply  projecting — 

Cymbals,  thunder, 

Effervescent! 
Music,  rainbows,  all  reflecting. 

Barbara  Farrelly,  '30. 


AT  THE  END  OF  THE  DAY 

One  evening  just  at  sunset, 

When  the  world  was  clothed  in  gold, 
I  came  upon  a  shepherd  boy 

With  his  watch  dog  and  his  fold. 

The  sun  was  slowly  sinking 

As  twilight  began  to  fall, 
And  the  mellow  chimes  of  the  church 
below 

Seemed  to  cast  a  spell  over  all. 

Softly  the  bells  were  linging, 

As  the  shepherd  boy  went  on  his  way 
To  his  tiny  hut  on  a  lonely  spot. 

His  end  of  a  perfect  day. 

Mary  Bellew,  '30. 


TYING  THE  BONNET 

They  were  strolling  together  up  the  hill ; 
The  wind  came  howling  loud  and  shrill; 
It  froUicked  and  played  around  her  face. 
And  blew  the  lovely  curls  from  place. 
Then  scolding  and  laughing  she  tied  them 

in, 
With  the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  under  her 

chin. 

On,  on  they  went  to  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
The  wind  grew  louder,  howling  still. 
Merrier,  happier  onward  they  played, 
A  handsome  boy  and  a  pretty  maid — 
For  tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin, 
She  had  also  tied  his  heart  within. 

Esther  Shoop,  '30. 


AUTUMN 

As  I  was  walking  down  the  street. 

What  do  you  think  I  chanced  to  meet. 

But  a  gust  of  wind,  that  swept  the  eaves 
Of  the  brilliant  colored  maple  leaves? 

This  is  the  season  when  the  air 

Is  biting  cold,  and  trees  are  bare; 
When  the  flocks  of  south  bound  geese  flj' 
high 
Above  our  heads,  in  a  lead-grey  sky. 
Franklin  Pierce,  '31. 


WINTER 

I  love  to  get  up  in  the  Springtime, 
And  I  don't  mind  it  much  in  the  Fall; 
But,  believe  me,  when  Winter  is  in  its 

prime, 
I  don't  like  to  get  up  at  all. 

I  feel  as  though  I  want  to  slumber, 
Just  like  an  old  bear  in  his  nest, 
For  I  know  that  "old  crimp"  is  a-waiting. 
Cold  weather  is  what  I  detest! 

Theora  CottrelL  '30. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  A  DIARY  OF  A  MODERN  MISS 


September  18 
School  has  been  in  full  sway  for  a  week 
and  a  day  now.  Home  work  eveiy  night 
— and  I  haven't  been  able  to  do  any  of  it. 
I  just  don't  have  time.  Yesterday  and 
Monday  I  sat  down  to  do  some  but  I 
couldn't  concentrate.  Paul  called  and 
wanted  me  to  go  to  the  show.  Mother 
said  "No!",  so  I  immediately  remembered 
that  my  English  reference  work  had  to 
be  done.  Of  course  the  library  was  the 
only  place  I  could  get  the  desired  books. 
The  show  was  wonderful — Ramon  Na- 
varro in  "The  Pagan."  He's  so  romantic, 
and  Paul  looks  just  like  him  when  he 
looks  sideways  and  smiles.  I  just  got 
back.  Father  was  snoring  monotonously 
from  under  his  newspaper.  Mother  was 
reading.  "Did  you  find  the  book?  Let.'s 
see  what  you  wrote." 

"No,  the  book  wasn't  in,  but  I  saw 
Betty  and  we  went  for  a  little  ride  in  her 
car." 

Then  Mother  asked  had  we  been  smok- 
ing. I  said  "No."  Mother  told  me  that 
she  hoped  I  would  always  respect  her 
wishes  as  I  did  now.  It  made  me  feel 
sort  of  sheepish,  but  I  guess  it  passed 
away  quickly  because  I  used  my  wits  to 
a  good  end  when  Mother  asked  what 
made  Betty  call  the  house  if  I  had  been 
with  her.  I  said  that  Betty  had  met  two 
boys  in  the  drug  store  when  she  went 
in  for  some  candy.  They  had  asked  her 
to  get  another  girl  and  go  riding.  Betty 
knew  her  Mother  wouldn't  hke  it  so  she 
thought  it  would  look  well  if  she  called 
me,  and  finding  I  was  out,  told  the  fellows 
so,  and  that  she'd  better  skip  along. 
Mother  swallowed  bait,  hook  and  sinker. 
She  expressed  her  desire  for  her  daughter 
to  go  always  with  such  a  sweet  and  honest 
girl.     Again  I  felt  sheepish  but  retired 


to  my  room  to  try  to  translate  a  para- 
graph of  "Cicero's  Select  Orations."  I 
found  him  as  hopeless  to  translate  as 
Mother  is  to  educate.  I  suppose  Cicero 
would  say  that  fatigue  has  overcome  him 
but  I'm  just  plain  sleepy. 

Thursday,  September  19 
In  Latin  class,  Paul  and  I  were  both 
called  on.  Paul  had  "lost  his  book"  and 
"I  had  a  severe  headache  the  preceding 
evening."  Allen  walked  home  from  school 
with  me.  I  can  never  get  rid  of  him 
when  I  want  to.  The  boy  just  won't 
take  a  hint.  He  carried  my  books  home 
and  when  I  said  "Thanks,  Allen,  I'll  see 
you  tomorrow,"  he  turned  into  the  side- 
walk of  my  house!  I  was  never  so 
mortified  in  my  whole  life  for  I  had  told 
Jack  to  meet  me  at  home.  Mother  is 
never  there  in  the  afternoon  and  Jack 
knows  where  the  key  is.  I  heard  him 
playing  the  victrola  as  we  came  up. 
Jack's  a  divine  dancer  and  he  was  playing 
his  favorite  piece — "Lovable  and  So 
Sweet."  He  always  said  it  should  have 
been  written  to  me.  Well,  when  Jack 
saw  Allen  he  went  "plumb  loco."  He 
said,  "Oh,  hello,  Allen.  I  left  that 
package  for  your  mother  on  the  kitchen 
table,  Louise.     S'long!" 

"Jack!"  I  protested.  "What  package? 
Oh,  don't  go  yet."  But  he  was  half  way 
down  the  sidewalk  when  I  finished. 

I  hardly  spoke  to  Allen  all  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon.  He  left  at  quarter  of  five! 
I  was  so  peeved  at  him  I  could  have  cried. 
I  tried  to  explain  to  Jack  over  the  phone 
but  he  finally  interrupted  me  with  a  curt 
"Jack's  gone  to  the  library,"  and  hung 
up  the  receiver.  I  gave  vent  to  my  feel- 
ings by  doing  my  algebra  assignment 
perfectly — the  first  time  I've  done  any 
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home  work  this  torni!  I'm  not  going  to 
speak  to  Jack  tomorrow,  and  just  for 
spite  I'll  flirt  with  Allen  in  study  where 
Jack  can  see  it  plainly — he  always  looks  at 
me  in  study  hall. 

Friday,  September  20 

"Prof.  Gobbles"  gave  me  an  afternoon 
session.  He  said  to  me,  "No  proper 
young  lady  should  flirt  so  obviously — 
and  in  a  study  hall  of  all  places!  Report 
to  detention  hall  for  afternoon  session  at 
2.30." 

But  anyhow  my  little  plan  worked. 
Jack  was  so  sweet  to  me.  He  asked  me 
to  go  to  the  dance  in  Walton  with  him 
but  I  told  him  Parker  Brandon  had  asked 
me  earlier  in  the  day.  (Parker  is  the  star 
plaj'er  on  the  football  team.)  This  made 
Jack  jealous  I  know,  but  he  behaved  ad- 
mirably. He  told  me  he'd  call  up 
Saturday. 

Parker  called  for  me  at  eight-thirty. 
He  is  so  handsome  in  his  tuxedo.  He's  so 
attentive,  too.  I  really  didn't  know  he 
liked  me  so  well.  I  kissed  him  good  night 
at  the  door  when  he  asked  me  if  I  didn't 
like  him  better  than  Jack.  It's  only 
twelve-thirty  now,  but  we  came  straight 
home  from  the  dance  instead  of  going  to 
the  Inn  to  eat. 

Sunday,  September  22 

Yesterday  I  didn't  write  any  because 
I  had  such  a  full  day.  Parker,  Jack  and 
Paul  all  implored  me  to  have  a  date  with 
them  so  I  told  Paul  I'd  have  a  game  of 
tennis  in  the  morning.  He  won  6 — Love, 
6 — Love.  He  said  it  was  a  one  sided 
"love"  affair  in  more  than  one  way.  I 
told  him  not  to  be  silly.  He  says  such 
dumb  things  at  times.  If  Parker  had 
said  it  it  would  have  sounded  all  right — 
but  Paul  is  so  kiddish. 

Parker  wanted  to  drive  me  to  the  lake 
to  look  for  nuts  in  the  afternoon.  We 
never  got  to  the  lake  but  the  time  was 


well  spent.  I  tried  to  converse  on  serious 
topics.  I  thought  that  would  interest 
him.  It  didn't  though  and  I  started 
flinging  taunts  at  him  just  as  he  was 
driving  me  up  to  the  house.  He  liked 
this  better  because  he  turned  the  corner, 
drove  through  the  back  street  into  the 
wooded  section  of  Pine  Street  and  parked. 
When  he  got  too  "mushy"  I  told  him  I 
had  to  go  home  to  dress  for  supper. 

After  supper  Jack  came  over  with 
Betty  and  her  "steady."  We  went  to 
the  show  and  to  the  Inn  aftenvards  to 
eat  and  dance.  Jack  gave  me  his  class 
ring  on  the  way  home.     I  said  I'd  wear  it. 

When  we  got  home  Mother  said  I 
shouldn't  have  stayed  for  two  shows,  that 
one  was  enough.  I  let  it  go  at  that  and 
went  to  bed. 

Wednesday,  September  25 

I  have  been  out  with  Jack,  Paul  and 
Parker  these  last  few  days.  Paul  actually 
told  me  he  loved  me.  He's  so  kiddish! 
I'm  going  to  drop  him  altogether.  Parker 
and  Jack  are  enough!  I  gave  Allen  the 
slip  long  ago  but  he  still  pesters  me  once 
in  a  while.  Monday,  Parker  and  Jack 
walked  home  from  school  with  me.  They 
get  along  so  well  together.  I  hope  they 
won't  get  jealous  of  each  other.  I  play 
no  favorites  openly  to  them  when  they're 
together;  but  I  let  each  think  I  like  him 
better  than  the  other  when  I'm  alone 
with  him. 

I  have  to  do  a  Chemistry  note-book 
for  tomorrow.  I'm  copying  Clarabelle 
Harvey's;  she's  so  bright  but  the  boys 
don't  like  her.  I  guess  that's  why  she 
tries  to  go  with  me.  She  wants  to  make 
a  fellow. 

Thursday,  October  2 

This  diary  has  been  neglected  but  I 
had  to  do  my  studies  a  little  because  it 
was  test  week  last  week.  I  got  Paul 
interested   in   Clarabelle   Harvey.     He's 
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dumb  enough  to  fall  for  her  if  I  sort  of 
push  him  on.  Parker  and  Jack  are  as 
good  friends  as  ever  and  they're  both 
crazy  about  me.  I  go  out  with  one  or  the 
other  each  night.  Mother  thinks  I'm  at 
Clarabelle's.  She's  bright,  so  Mother 
thinks  she  helps  me  with  my  work.  I 
hate  to  deceive  Mother  so,  but  she  just 
can't  see  my  point.  She  never  did 
such  things  when  she  was  in  high  school, 
so  why  should  I  do  them  now.  That's  her 
side!  You  can  guess  mine  easy  enough. 
Besides  I  think  I  love  Jack  and  I'm  just 
crazy  about  Parker.  Would  we  could 
commit  bigamy!  Parker  just  called. 
He  talked  so  over  the  phone  I  blushed 
for  him.     What  if  someone  were  listening? 

Tuesday,  October  7 
I've  been  with  Jack  two  nights  in  suc- 
cession. Parker  was  furious.  He  said 
awful  things.  What  if  he  committed 
suicide  or  something  like  that?  I  can't 
bear  the  thought  of  it.  I'll  do  some 
English.  Macbeth  isn't  exactly  my  idea 
of  a  good  story,  but  I  have  to  read  some 
of  it  so  I  can  skip  by  on  a  test. 

Thursday,  October  9 
I've  decided  to  give  Parker  the  gate. 
He's  too  inconsiderate  of  me.  He  takes 
too  much  for  granted  and  I  think  I  like 
Jack  better  anyway.  Jack  came  over 
tonight  and  was  so  patient  with  me.  I 
told  him  I  would  go  with  him  as  a 
"steady"  if  he  was  sure  he  loved  me. 
Parker  can  "allez  diable"  (the  only 
French  I  ever  picked  up  in  my  "Con- 
versational French  Course"). 

Thursday,  December  4 

Oh   this   neglected    diary!    So   far   it 

sounds  just  like  the  silly  girl  I  was.     So 

much  has  happened  since  the  last  entry — 

I'll  have  to  write  it  to  complete  the  story. 


It  couldn't  stand  like  this.  I  finally 
threw  Parker  over.  Paul  goes  steadily 
with  Clarabelle,  and  Jack  and  I  still  pal 
around.  To  begin  at  the  place  I  left  off 
or  near  it — Jack  and  I  went  out  one  night 
— it  was  earlier  than  usual.  Jack  in- 
sisted on  coming  in  and  seeing  Mother. 
He  knew  her  but  hadn't  seen  her  for 
ages.  The  scene  is  so  firmly  fixed  in  my 
mind  that  I  remember  the  exact  words. 
As  we  came  in  Mother  greeted  Jack, 
"Good  evening.  Jack,  I  haven't  seen  you 
for  a  long  time.  How  did  you  happen 
along?" 

"I  had  a  da ,"  he  started. 

Here  I  interrupted.  "Oh,  Jack  came 
into  Clarabelle's  to  leave  his  Algebra 
assignment  book  with  her.  I  was  just 
leaving,  so  he  offered  to  walk  home  with 
me.     I  invited  him  in  to  see  you  all." 

Jack  was  dumbfounded.  He  looked 
at  me  and  flared  up,  "Why  Louise  Mal- 
cott,  what  do  you  mean?  I  never  knew 
you  would  do  such  a  thing!  Do  you 
always  deceive  your  parents  this  way? 
Telling  them  deliberate  lies!  You  know 
we  went  to  the  show!  You  know  we 
never  saw  Clarabelle!  You  know  our 
meeting  wasn't  accidental!  Explain  your- 
self!" 

There  was  nothing  left  to  do.  I  did 
explain.  For  once  in  my  miserable  ex- 
istence I  told  the  truth.  I  told  Mother 
everything — how  I  had  deceived  her  all 
along.  I  broke  down  and  cried  out  my 
wretched  lies  in  sobs  that  shook  me. 
Mother  cried  too;  Dad  looked  stern  at 
first  but  when  he  saw  how  distressed  and 
unhappy  I  really  was,  he  comforted  me 
saying,  "Never  mind,  dear,  it's  all 
cleared  up  now.  We  understand  so  much 
better  and  everything  will  be  different 
now." 

Mother  dried  her  eyes  and  blew  her 
nose  audibly.     She  was  so  kind  and  sweet. 
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It  niiidc  nic  sick  to  think  of  what  a  selfish 
young  fool  I  had  boon.  I  proniiscd  faith- 
fully never  to  do  anything  Mothci'  didn't 
approve  of  again.  I  told  Jack  he  had 
better  go  and,  if  he  thought  best,  I'd 
never  bother  him  again.  Jack  was  a 
darling.  He  forgave  me  on  the  spot. 
He  said  he  was  sorry  to  cause  such  an 
embarrassing  situation  but  he  was  glad 
too,  for  it  had  been  for  the  best.  He 
kissed  me  good-night  in  front  of  Mother 
and  Dad;  apologized  needlessly  to  the 
folks  and  went  home.  He  was  a  dear — 
so  were  the  folks.  We  talked  late  that 
night  and  straightened  out  everything. 
Oh,  little  diary,  you  don't  know  how  glad 
I  am  that  Jack  made  that  "break." 

Mother  and  Dad  admire  Jack  and  let 
me  go  out  with  him  often.  He  comes  to 
the  house  every  time  instead  of  going  to 
the  old  meeting  place — the  library.  Things 
are  so  different — just  as  Dad  said  that 


night.  Everything  is  on  a  level  again — 
nothing  strained — no  lies — no  more  de- 
ceiving alibis. 

I  study  regularly  every  night  from  nine 
to  ten,  sometimes  later.  I  realize  how 
foolish  I  was  to  neglect  my  woi'k.  It 
means  so  much  now.  I  also  realize  how 
"wise"  were  those  who  said  they  never 
studied,  but  nevertheless  they  did  their 
work  on  the  sly.  They  knew  their 
"onions!"  I'm  thankful  I  realized  it 
before  my  life  was  completely  wrecked. 
I  can  never  make  it  up  to  Jack.  Would 
I  could  make  it  up  by  helping  other  girls 
who  are  as  asinine  as  I  was. 

Jack  says  he  respects  and  loves  me 
more  for  "coming  clean."  We  under- 
stand each  other  and  are  very  happy 
together.  I  wonder  what  will  happen. 
Will  I  have  another  entry  for  this  little 
book?  Will  it  end  "and  they  lived 
happily  ever  afterwards?" 

Joe  Biriyham,  '31. 


UNCLE  SANDY'S  BEDTIME  STORY 


Listen  my  children  and  I  shall  tell 
you  how  long,  long  ago,  the  weekly 
theme  originated.  It  was  in  the  days 
of  ancient  Greece  and  there  was  a  learned 
Teacher  named  Horace  or  perhaps  it 
was  in  Rome  at  the  time  when  Pluto 
was  Dean  of  Harvard — but  anyway,  my 
dear  children,  it  was  a  time  when  cross 
word  puzzles  first  appeared.  I  remember 
well  the  day.  "Babe"  Ruth  knocked 
Dempsey  "over  the  ropes"  and  "Bill" 
Tilden  made  his  fiftieth  home  run.  Oh, 
there  were  some  great  people  at  that 
time!  But  to  get  back  to  my  story — 
One  day  this  learned  Teacher  hurried 
home  after  a  trying  morning  spent  in 
teaching  his  pupils  the  contraction  of 
"de"  and  "le."     Arriving  home,  he  went 


immediately  to  the  library,  picked  up 
the  New  York  Times,  looked  through  it 
until  on  the  very  last  page,  right  at  the 
beginning  of  the  paper,  was  just  what  he 
was  looking  for.  The  cross  word  puzzle! 
But  what  was  his  disappointment  to  find 
every  square  filled.  Now  this  was  very 
discouraging  and  it's  a  mean  trick  to  do 
even  to  your  worst  enemy. 

Of  course  the  professor  was  very  angry 
so  he  counted  ten  and  then  began  to 
think.  He  tried  to  think  of  the  worst 
punishment  he  could  inflict  on  his  pupils 
and  still  have  it  like  a  cross  word  puzzle 
to  him.  He  thought  and  thought  for 
many  years,  my  dear  children,  and  then 
finally  he  hit  upon  the  idea  which  is  now 
in  universal  use — the  Weekly  Theme. 
Ellen  Drummey,  '30. 
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SCHOOL  DAY  VALUES 


Do  you  realize  that  you  are  earning 
money  every  day  you  spend  in  school? 
You  don't  actually  receive  this  money, 
but  for  every  day  spent  in  working 
earnestly  in  school  you  accredit  about 
.110  to  your  educational  account.  This 
statement  was  made  by  a  board  of 
prominent  school  authorities  as  a  result 
of  a  study  of  the  value  of  time  spent  in 
school.  It  was  found  that  the  boy  or 
girl  who  graduated  from  high  school  has 
a  decided  advantage  over  the  boy  or 
girl  who  did  not  graduate.  This  value, 
figured  in  money,  was  found  to  equal 


about  $10  a  day  and  as  you  spend  180 
days  in  a  school  in  one  year  and  the  high 
school  course  consists  of  four  years  you 
have  earned  $1,500. 

While  this  report  shows  only  the 
monetary  value  of  a  high  school  educa- 
tion it  does  not  show  the  value  in  happi- 
ness and  satisfaction.  Provided  with 
such  an  education  and  with  permanent 
and  valuable  interests,  the  satisfaction 
of  life  of  the  ordinary  man  is  found  to 
have  increased  a  hundred  fold.  Thus  it 
may  be  truly  said  "Education  is  price- 
less." 

Ernest  Spencer,  '31. 


GOOD  SPORTSMANSHIP 


"Play  the  game  square!"  That  is  an 
old  but  valuable  saying,  and  it  suggests 
the  first  requirement  of  good  sports- 
manship. A  good  sport  is  one  who  takes 
defeat  as  well  as  victory  in  a  courageous 
manner. 

Let  us  pretend  we  have  just  witnessed 
a  game  between  our  school  and  its 
greatest  rival.  We  have  cheered  our- 
selves hoarse,  and  have  been  with  those 
eleven  men,  heart  and  soul.  There  has 
not  been  a  spirit  of  fair  play  on  the  part 
of  our  opponents,  and  we  have  met  with 
the  first  defeat  of  the  season.  Doesn't 
the  fact  that  our  team  has  played  a  fair 
game  outweigh  our  feelings  of  resent- 
ment and  anger? 

We   cannot   all   play   football   or   win 


the  open  praise  of  hundreds  of  people, 
but  we  must  all  take  part  in  the  most 
important  sport  of  all  "The  Game  of 
Life."  Some  do  not  take  it  seriously, 
but  carelessly  go  through  it  like  the  team 
which  is  not  well  organized.  Some  are 
selfish  and  disregard  the  interests  of  the 
other  players. 

Let  us  think  of  ourselves  as  players  on 
a  team.  We  will  meet  with  many  defeats 
and  failures,  which  if  taken  in  a  cour- 
ageous spirit  will  make  us  stronger  and 
more  capable  of  winning  the  next  game. 
If  every  player  in  life's  game  worked  for 
the  interests  of  the  team  as  a  whole, 
there  would  be  developed  a  universal 
feeling  of  good  sportsmanship. 

Jean  Score,  '30. 


WANDERING  THOUGHT 


In  thought,  I  wander  far  and  near, 
From  far  Japan  to  sunny  Spain; 
In  Norway  whistling  winds  I  hear. 


In  India  raging  hurricane; 

Inside  the  homes  of  France  I  peer, 

But  always  I  come  back  again. 

Betty  Everett,  '30. 
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THE  HIGHER  AIM 


The  muddy  alley  of  the  city's  slums 
reeked  of  pungent  odors.  Squalid,  many- 
storied  apartments  set  too  close  together, 
gave  a  dark  foreboding  background. 
Scantily-dressed  children  were  every- 
where— all  nationalities,  all  sizes,  all 
playing  in  the  dirt. 

Slinking  close  to  the  wall,  when  pass- 
ing a  group  of  children,  a  cat  passed  by. 
It  was  a  homely,  yellow,  queerly-marked 
cat,  and  held  its  tail  between  its  hind  legs. 

Wait — it  was  not  for  this  creature  to 
pass  unnoticed.  One  of  a  group  of  boys 
threw  a  stone,  the  cat  jumped,  but  quickly 
another  was  thrown.  The  group  of  boys 
then  warming  to  this  attack,  searched  for 
more  missiles.  The  cat  already  had 
run  quite  a  distance,  but  the  boys  fol- 
lowed, and  kept  volley  after  volley  of 
sharp  objects  flying  at  the  helpless  cat. 
The  leader  of  the  boys  kept  ordering  the 
rest  to  "corner  it,"  and  the  group  obeyed 
him.  Surrounding  the  tortured  cat,  they 
chased  it  back  against  a  fence.  Then 
each  one,  yelling  and  keeping  up  the 
torrent  of  stones  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
this  cruel  sport. 

The  cat  after  its  futile  attempt  to 
escape,  was  quiet.     Was  it  dead?    The 


leader  went  forward.  Picking  the  cat 
up  by  the  tail  he  gave  it  a  cruel  swing 
saying,  "Boys,  what  shall  we  do?" 

Suggestions  came  quickly,  burn  it, 
kill  it,  wring  its  neck,  but  there  the 
leader  interrupted,  "We  will  throw  it 
over  the  bridge  into  the  river."  This 
plan  met  with  approval.  All  following 
their  leader  they  paraded  to  the  bridge. 

Not  a  sound  from  the  cat!  It  was  a 
sorry  looking  mess,  but  no  pity  showed 
in  the  faces  of  her  captors. 

At  the  bridge  they  conferred,  and 
decided  that  the  leader  would  have  the 
pleasure  of  "finishing"  the  cat.  Swing- 
ing it  three  swings,  he  flung  it  below. 

When  the  tortured  creature  came  to, 
she  was  on  shore.  Painfully  she 
stretched,  then  crawled  and  finally  re- 
gained her  feet.  But  where  was  she 
going?  Back  to  the  scene  of  her  tor- 
tures? Now  she  was  at  the  corner. 
Slyly  she  peeped  around.  Then  she 
made  a  dash  into  the  same  dark  cellar 
from  which  she  had  come.  "Mew,  Mew." 
Then  again  came  the  call  of  her  kittens. 
She  purred  happily. 

How  brave  was  her  effort!  Self-pres- 
ervation was  not  her  highest  aim. 

Esther  Maker,  '31. 


THE  WOODS  AT  NIGHT 
As  you  watch  the  campfire  glisten  like  a     An  owl  floats  round  the  tree  tops  and  you 


red  orb  in  the  dark, 
And  listen  to  the  lonesome  noises  of  the 

night, 
A  strange  exultant  feeling  gets  twined  up 

in  your  heart, 
And  the  woods  are  clothed  in  the  wonder 

of  the  night. 


hear  a  lynx's  scream. 
Which  makes  you  wish  there  was  a  bit 

more  light. 
But  you  soon  forget  it  and  just  sit  there 

and  dream, 
A'listening  to  the  lonesome  noises  of  the 

night. 

Leslie  Rathhun,  '32. 
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BACK  FOR  HER  RIDE 


The  great  blue  sky  was  patched  with 
lazy  white  clouds.  The  sun  occasionally 
hid  itself  from  view  behind  them.  The 
field  below  was  large  and  level  with  little 
clouds  of  dust  blowing  about.  The  world 
was  silent,  as  Jeanne  Varick  stood  sur- 
veying the  landscape  about  her. 

Suddenly  she  could  hear  the  low  hum 
of  a  motor  in  the  distance  which  came 
louder  every  second  until,  at  last,  she 
could  see  the  great  bird  of  the  air.  As 
it  came  nearer  to  her,  Jeanne  could  read 
on  the  side,  "Kitty  Hawk,"  the  name  of 
her  private  plane. 

Jeanne  Varick  was  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Captain  Varick,  who  was  a  lover  of 
the  skies.  Jeanne  inherited  her  great 
love  of  flying  from  her  father.  Her 
mother,  however,  was  very  much  against 
her  learning  to  fly.  It  was  Jeanne's 
desire  to  be  at  the  airport  at  four  every 
afternoon  to  see  Richai-d  Hamilton  land 
her  favorite  plane,  "Kitty  Hawk." 

"Kitty  Hawk"  had  been  the  plane  that 
Jeanne's  father  had  given  her  to  ride  in. 
When  Jeanne's  father  died,  he  had  left 
the  plane  to  Richard  Hamilton,  a  gifted 
young  pilot. 

The  plane  landed  in  the  center  of  the 
field,  and  Jeanne  ran  swiftly  to  its  side. 

"Oh,  Dick  may  I  have  a  short  ride? 
Mother  won't  mind,  with  you  at  the 
throttle." 

"I'm  sorry,  Jeanne,  but  not  today. 
I  am  too  busy  to  take  the  time  now. 
Run  along  and  perhaps  tomorrow  I  shall 
have  time." 

"Say,  Dick,  I'm  not  a  child,  and  I  wish 
you  would  stop  talking  to  me  as  if  I  were. 
You'll  be  lucky  if  you  ever  see  me  again." 

With  this  last  statement,  she  turned 
and  left  the  field.  Dick  turned  his  eyes 
and  watched  her  until  she  was  out  of  sight. 


With  a  sigh  he  turned  to  his  machine 
saying,  "I  guess  I  am  wrong,  speaking 
to  her  like  a  child.  Oh,  well,  she  will 
be  back  tomorrow,  and  I  will  treat  her 
like  a  young  lady  and  see  if  she  likes  it 
any  better.  She  is  a  nice  kid,  and  her 
folks  have  been  kind  to  me,  so  it  will  be 
only  right  for  me  to  give  her  a  ride  once 
in  a  while,  as  long  as  she  doesn't  get 
serious  about  me,  as  most  girls  of  her 
age  do." 

Dawn  broke  the  next  morning  with  a 
bright  sun  and  a  clear  blue  sky.  Dick 
went  to  the  hangars  as  usual  for  his 
plane.  He  had  the  feeling  that  someone 
had  been  there  before  him  that  morning, 
so  he  looked  his  engine  over,  and  found 
it  o.  k.  After  the  overhauling,  he  got 
in  to  start  off.  Then  he  noticed  a  slip 
of  paper  on  the  dash  board  which  read, 
"I  have  left  for  the  middle  west  to  be 
gone  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  and 
I  hope  when  I  come  back  I  will  be  grown 
up  enough  for  you.     Jeanne." 

"Well,  I'll  be ,  that  doesn't  sound 

much  like  her,"  murmured  Dick  as  the 
cold  motor  sputtered. 

Several  days  passed,  and  Dick  had 
nearly  forgotten  about  Jeanne.  She  sud- 
denly came  back  to  his  mind.  When  he 
landed  in  the  field  at  four  one  day,  he 
saw  the  form  of  a  woman  standing  in 
Jeanne's  usual  place. 

"I  knew  she  wouldn't  be  gone  long," 
he  thought  to  himself.  However,  it  was 
not  Jeanne,  but  Mrs.  Varick. 

"Why,  Mrs.  Varick,  I  thought  you 
were  Jeanne." 

"No,  Jeanne  has  gone  to  Chicago  for 
several  weeks  on  a  visit.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  she  desired  to  go  so  suddenly." 

Slowly  and  cautiously,  feeling  his  way, 
Dick  told  what  had  happened. 
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"She  has  a  mind  of  her  own,  I'll  say," 
sighed  Mrs.  Varick  with  a  knowing  air. 

"I  hope  she  won't  be  gone  too  long. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  take  a  ride,  Mrs. 
Varick?" 

"I  have  never  been  up,  but  I  might 
as  well  take  my  first  ride  with  you.  You 
will  be  very  careful?" 

Mrs.  Varick  enjoyed  her  ride  and 
understood  why  Jeanne  was  so  interested 
in  flying. 

Several  days  later  a  telegram  came 
to  Mrs.  Varick  which  read:  "Will  not 
be  home  for  a  while.  I  am  taking  flying 
lessons  at  the  field  here.     Love,  Jeanne." 

At  four  o'clock  that  same  day,  Mrs. 
Varick  was  at  the  field  waiting  for  Dick 
to  land.  When  he  had  landed,  she  called 
him  to  her. 

"Dick,  I  received  a  telegram  from 
Jeanne.     Here  it  is.     Read  it." 

Dick  read  it  and  smiled  saying  nothing. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it,  Dick?" 

"I  think  it's  fine,"  Dick  answered,  as 
he  looked  quickly  at  his  own  plane. 


Early  one  morning  two  weeks  later, 
Mrs.  Varick  was  awakened  by  the  ring 
of  her  telephone. 

"Hello,  Mother?" 

"Yes,  Jeanne,  where  are  you?" 

"I  arrived  in  Boston  this  morning.  I 
got  lonesome  and  had  to  come  home. 
I'll  see  you  in  an  hour.  Don't  tell  Dick 
I  am  here." 

Jeanne  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
morning  with  her  mother  and  took  dinner 
with  her  at  the  "Brick  Oven."  At  four 
minutes  to  four  her  sporty  roadster 
stopped  at  the  airport.  At  four  she 
could  see  the  "Kitty  Hawk,"  dropping 
from  the  sky,  landing  in  the  field  near 
her  car.  Quickly  she  jumped  out  and 
ran  to  the  plane. 

"Hello,  Dick,  take  me  for  a  short  ride?" 
she  asked  with  a  laugh. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  and 
said  seriously,  "Jeanne,  it  will  be  a 
long  ride,  a  ride  which  will  never 
end." 

Katherine  Broivn,  '31. 


THE  RANGER'S  LIFE 


Far  up  on  a  lofty  mountain  that  is 
far  away  from  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
the  kind  of  life  Stan  Farrel  had  picked 
for  himself  some  twelve  years  back.  He 
was  a  middle-aged  man  and  loved  the 
wilderness  and  its  loneliness.  His  only 
companion  was  Shep,  a  strong  and  in- 
telligent shepherd  dog.  The  dog  had 
been  given  to  him  five  years  before,  by 
the  supply  man,  who  brought  up  supplies 
to  him  once  a  month  from  the  little 
village  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
Ranger's  lookout.  A  great  friendship 
had  grown  up  between  man  and  beast, 
and  wherever  Stan  went  Shep  was  close 
by,  unless  he  had  orders  to  remain  behind. 


In  Stan's  twelve  years  of  being  lookout 
man,  there  had  never  been  a  very  large 
fire.  Always,  the  fire  had  been  sighted 
by  the  Ranger's  keen  eyes  before  it  had 
gained  much  headway.  He  dreaded  a 
fire  that  would  come  and  spread  ruin  to 
his  beautiful  forest  of  which  he  was 
guardian. 

It  was  a  hot,  sultry  day,  and  Stan  was 
sitting  on  the  bench  in  front  of  his  cabin 
watching  Shep  play  with  a  cricket.  His 
gaze  flickered  down  the  mountain  slope, 
and,  for  miles  and  miles  around,  he  beheld 
nothing  but  the  vast  woodland.  He 
sighed  as  he  took  in  the  beauty  of  his 
surroundings.     Suddenly    his    gaze    was 
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riveted  on  a  thin  spiral  of  smoke  coming 
up  from  Stone  Brook  ten  miles  away. 
Instantly  he  was  up  and  sending  in  a 
call  to  headquarters.  This  done,  he  set 
off  toward  the  fire  with  Shep  bounding 
after  him. 

"It  must  be  those  campers  from  the 
city,"  he  thought  as  he  hastened  on. 
Bitterness  toward  these  city  folks  flashed 
across  his  mind  as  he  thought  of  their 
carelessness  in  leaving  camp  fires  burning. 

The  air  was  getting  hotter  and  smokier, 
and  soon  he  came  to  the  fire.  He  started 
several  backfires  and  watched  to  see  the 
effect.  On  came  the  massive  blaze,  but, 
as  it  came  to  the  backfire,  it  slowed  up  a 
little. 

The  men  from  the  town  came  up  just 
as  the  fire  caught  anew  and  again  came 
sweeping  on.  Stan  and  the  crew  then 
settled  down  to  digging  a  fire  lane.  Sweat 
poured  from  their  faces  as  they  labored 
to  stop  this  destructive  menace  that  had 
started  from  the  thoughtlessness  of  city 
people  who  failed  to  take  warning  of  the 
thousands  of  fire  prevention  signs  posted 
on  trees  throughout  the  forests. 

On  roared  the  threatening  fire.     Nearer 


SEPTEMBER 

September  no  doubt  is  a  wonderful  month, 

With  but  one  disagreeable  feature; 

For  in  this  most  wonderous,  marvelous 

month 
We  get  our  first  glimpse  of  a  teacher. 


I  suppose  this  month's  praises  will  always 

be  sung. 
By  poets  who  can't  seem  to  remember, 
That  the  bell  in  the  "Little  Red  School- 
■    house"  first  rung 
On  a  beautiful  day  in  September. 

Everett  Wilson,  '31. 


it  came  to  the  fire  lane,  which  the  men 
feverishly  worked  to  widen.  Would  it 
hold?  The  question  flashed  through  the 
men's  minds.  Stan  gazed  at  the  leaping 
flames,  praying  they  would  stop.  Up 
they  came,  roaring  louder,  and  lashing 
out  at  trees  that  withered  as  the  hands 
of  the  flames  gathered  in  their  foliage. 
Now  it  was  up  to  the  lane.  Flames 
lashed  out  trying  to  reach  the  other  side. 
The  men  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  lane 
ready  to  beat  out  any  fire  that  caught 
from  the  sparks.  They  ran  up  and  down 
smothering  fires  that  had  started  on  the 
opposite  side.     Slowly  the  fire  died  down. 

Hours  later,  still  on  the  alert,  the  men 
weary  and  sore,  stamped  out  the  last 
blaze. 

After  the  fire  fighters  had  returned  to 
their  homes,  Stan,  weary  and  sad,  gazed 
at  what  was  once  a  beautiful  forest,  but 
now  a  desolate,  blackened,  ugly  ruin. 

Slowly  the  tired  Ranger  and  his  dog 
climbed  back  to  their  camp  to  keep  watch 
again  over  the  vast  forest  that  was 
threatened  every  minute  by  careless 
campers  who  ignore  the  dangers  of  a 
little  camp  fire. 

Edward  Farioli,  '31. 


BOZO 
G'wan,  Bozo,  yuh  can't  come  with  me, 
'Cus  I'm  goin'  to  school.     Don't  you  see? 
Got  'n  old  crab  of  a  teacher,  Mr.  Pearce, 
Won't  let  no  mutts  like  you  in;   so  make 

yourself  scearce. 
Don't  look  so  sad,  I'll  soon  be  out 
An'  then  we'll  have  a  great  romp,  old 

scout. 
'Course  if  yuh  feel  so  bad  'bout  it, 
Yuh  kin  come  'long  an'  sit 
On  the  steps  'n  wait  fer  me. 
If  I  kin,  I'll  sneak  yuh  in. 
Anyhow,  we'll  see. 

Mar?/  Cassidy,  '31. 
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SALES 


Have  you  ever  gone  to  a  sale?  If  you 
haven't,  you  have  missed  a  whole  lot  of 
enjoyment.  I  get  a  big  "kick,"  as  one 
may  say,  out  of  a  sale. 

Last  Saturday  morning  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  at  a  sale.  Before 
nine  o'clock,  there  was  a  large  crowd 
outside  the  doors  of  the  store.  I  had  to 
"elbow"  my  way  through  the  crowd  to 
get  into  the  store.  All  the  girls  were 
behind  their  counters  and  ready  for 
work. 

I  had  just  got  into  my  place,  when  the 
doors  were  opened.  Before  I  knew  it, 
the  counter  was  surrounded  by  a  mob, 
composed  mostly  of  women.  I  was 
called  upon  by  several  individuals  to 
wait  on  them.  Very  few  of  these  people 
had  the  courtesy  to  say  "please."  I 
served  every  one  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
but  it  seemed  as  though  I  got  no  thanks. 


The  goods  on  my  counter  wore  sold  very 
rapidly,  and  tJie  crowd  then  left  me. 

Soon  my  attention  was  called  to  an- 
other counter  in  the  store.  There  were 
five  women  all  fighting  over  one  paih 
This  happened  to  be  the  last  one,  and 
all  five  wanted  it.  One  of  the  women 
gave  a  quick  jerk,  and  she  had  possession 
of  the  pail.  She  paid  the  sale.sgirl 
quickly,  and  walked  away  leaving  the 
four  women  standing  there  speechless. 
This  incident  struck  me  as  being  very 
funny,  and  I  laughed  to  myself  for  about 
five  minutes. 

After  the  sale,  many  of  the  salesgirls 
had  interesting  and  humorous  stories  to 
tell.  I  should  advise  anyone  to  go  as  an 
onlooker  to  the  next  sale  in  town,  to  see 
the  humorous  side,  as  well  as  the  pa- 
thetic side  of  human  nature. 

Kaiherine  Costello,  '30. 


THROUGH  THE  STORM 


SOS,  SOS  came  over  the  high-powered 
radio  receiver  at  the  Radio-Marine  Sta- 
tion. Between  the  crashes  of  the  light- 
ning—"SOS,  This  is  the—"  BANG! 
The  operator's  ears  were  in  danger  as 
the  lightning  struck.  He  tried  to  raise 
the  call  again  but  his  set  was  dead. 
Probably  it  was  a  burnt-out  transformer 
that  would  take  some  time  to  replace. 
He  cursed  to  himself  and  tried  to  fix 
his  set. 

SOS,  SOS  came  in  the  earphones  of  a 
boy  about  thirteen,  who  was  writing 
with  pencil  and  pad  before  his  short- 
wave receiver.  Through  the  bad  static, 
and  the  fading,  caused  by  the  wind  swing- 
ing his  antenna,  he  copied  down  the 
dots  and  dashes.  When  the  sending 
stopped  he  had:   "SOS  Freighter  Ullyses 


7  miles  off  East  Bay  SOS  Ship  leaking 
badly    Send  help  quick  SOS." 

"Why  that's  only  a  short  way  from 
here!"  exclaimed  the  boy  excitedly,  as 
he  jumped  up.  "I'm  going  to  try  to 
get  to  the  Coast  Guard  Station  in  time 
to  save  that  vessel!  Dad's  away  tonight, 
but  I'll  take  the  car  and  drive  there." 

So  saj'ing  he  put  on  a  suit  of  oilskins 
and  ran  out  to  the  garage.  The  night 
was  cold  and  damp,  and  the  car  was  hard 
to  start,  but  at  last  he  managed  to  get 
it  going.  The  streets  were  dark  and 
slippery,  the  rain  was  pouring  and  now 
and  then  a  flash  of  lightning  illuminated 
the  scene. 

The  boy,  not  used  to  handling  the 
big  car,  had  a  difficult  job  to  keep  it  on 
the  road.     Faster  and  faster  he   went 
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Just  before  he  reached  the  station  he 
skidded  on  a  sharp  curve  and  went  over 
the  banking  into  the  ocean!  Miracu- 
lously he  was  not  seriously  injured;  but 
badly  bruised,  he  dragged  himself  out 
of  the  car  and  splashed  his  way  to  the 
beach.  The  waves  were  thundering  along 
the  shore,  and  the  boy  tripped  and  fell 
in  the  foam  more  than  once.  Finally 
he  reached  the  Coast  Guard  Station 
and  banged  on  the  door.  Two  of  the 
men  rushed  to  help  him  in  and  brought 
him  before  a  large  open  fireplace. 

"Quick!  Get  out  the  lifeboat!  There's 
a  freighter  sinking,  seven  miles  out!" 
Then  he  collapsed. 


Later,  when  the  lad  regained  con- 
sciousness, he  found  the  room  filled 
with  men,  evidently  the  freighter's  crew. 
A  young  fellow  about  nineteen  years 
old  came  over  to  him  and  said, 

"How  did  you  know  we  were  sinking 
out  there?" 

"Why,  I  got  your  SOS  on  my  radio." 

"Well,  you  weren't  wasting  your  time 
when  you  learnt  the  code.  Bub,"  the 
man  said.  "You  saved  our  lives,  and 
we  won't  forget  it,  either." 

Two  weeks  later  we  find  the  boy  with  a 
new  "ten  watter,"  the  gift  of  the  crew. 
He  is  happily  "pounding  the  key,"  send- 
ing to  some  other  "ham." 

John  Payne,  'SI. 


L'OCKED  UP  IN  A  TOWER 


A  peculiar  adventure  happened  to  me 
in  Chicago  one  day  this  summer.  My 
brother,  his  chums  and  I  paid  a  visit  to 
an  immense  cathedral,  which  is  large 
enough  to  hold  two  or  three  ordinary 
churches,  since  it  is  about  four  hundred 
and  forty  feet  long  and  two  hundred 
and  forty  feet  wide.  There  are  beauti- 
fully carved  arches  and  many  richly 
colored  windows  in  the  church,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  cost  a  million  dollars. 
It  has  two  spires,  each  five  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet  tall,  in  one  of  which  are  long 
flights  of  stairs  so  that  visitors  can  climb 
up  two  or  three  hundred  feet  and  get  a 
fine  view  of  the  city. 

After  we  had  seen  the  lower  part  of 
the  Cathedral,  we  thought  we  would  like 
to  go  up  into  the  steeple.  So  the  guide 
took  us  up  to  the  base  of  one  of  the  spires 
and  opened  a  door  to  the  stairway.  You 
see  the  church  is  so  large  and  has  so 
many  chapels  and  galleries  and  various 
rooms  that  you  need  a  guide  to  conduct 
you  around.     A  party  of  people  had  just 


come  down  from  the  steeple  when  we 
were  starting  up.  As  the  guide  wished 
to  show  them  through  a  gallery,  he  told 
us  to  go  up  by  ourselves  and  we  would 
meet  him  at  the  door  when  we  came 
down.  So,  merrily  shouting  and  laugh- 
ing, we  climbed  the  many  flights  of  stairs 
but  were  repaid  for  our  labor  when  we 
reached  the  top  by  the  grand  opportunity 
we  had  to  enjoy  a  view  of  the  city,  with 
its  numerous  buildings  clustered  on  Lake 
Michigan.  After  we  had  gazed  until 
we  were  satisfied,  we  made  our  way 
down  to  the  doorway  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  only  to  find  the  door  closed  and 
locked.  We  were  somewhat  surprised. 
However,  we  thought  the  guide  had  not 
had  time  to  return,  and  we  went  up  into 
the  steeple  again. 

Coming  down  once  more  after  a  time, 
we  were  alarmed  to  find  the  door  still 
fastened  and  no  guide  in  hearing  distance. 
The  walls  were  sound  proof,  so  yelling 
would  not  do  any  good  as  no  sound  could 
penetrate  through  the  walls.     We  began 
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to  wonder  if  wc  would  have  to  stay  there 
all  night;  or  worse  still,  we  might  have 
to  remain  longer,  as  the  next  day  was 
Sunday,  when  the  steeple  is  not  opened 
to  the  public.  We  were  very  hungry 
even  now,  and  the  thought  of  going 
without  food  till  Monday  was  no  joke. 

At  last  it  occurred  to  us  that  we  had 
seen  another  door  part  way  up  the  stairs, 
and  we  decided  to  try  that  and  see  if  it 
would  not  let  us  out  of  our  temporary 
prison.  We  reached  the  door  in  a  minute 
or  two  and  had  attempted  to  turn  the 
knob,  when  we  were  startled  by  a  terrible 

noise a  sound  like  thunder,  which 

nearly  deafened  us,  and  was  so  sudden 
and  unexpected  that  we  almost  fell  to 
the  floor  Avith  fright.  It  was  the  striking 
of  the  immense  bells  in  the  steeple,  the 


lai-gest  of  which  weighs  ovci-  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  When  we  had  some- 
what recovered  from  our  alarm,  we 
descended  with  trembling  knees  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stairway,  and  were  re- 
joiced to  hear  the  key  rattle  in  the  key- 
hole. 

Upon  unfastening  the  door  the  guide 
confessed  that  he  had  forgotten  us  for  a 
few  minutes.  We  were  so  relieved  that 
we  rushed  out  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
get  home.  Imagine  the  guide  forgetting 
us!  On  our  way  home  we  talked  of  what 
might  have  happened  if  the  guide  had 
not  come.  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  the 
incident.  It  is  the  only  time  I  was  ever 
imprisoned  in  a  tower,  and  I  certainly 
don't  care  to  repeat  the  experience. 

Veronica  Galvin,  '31. 


ALL  THINGS  ARE  NOT  WHAT  THEY  SEEM 


"Don't  s'pose  yer  cud  use — few — crabs, 
dew  yer?"  drawled  Mister  Jones.  He 
was  called  "Jonesy"  by  our  family,  at 
least  when  he  was  out  of  hearing.  To 
himself  he  was  just  "Bill  Jones."  Jonesy's 
occupation  was  lobstering  but  the  lobsters 
were  not  the  only  fish  attracted  by.  his 
bait.  He  caught  many  crabs  which  he 
brought  in  to  the  "crick"  to  reduce  the 
number  in  the  ocean.  His  guests  had 
cooked  enough  for  a  salad  the  day  before, 
but  although  one  of  the  women  had 
declared  that  she  preferred  crab  to 
lobster,  she  was  unwilling  to  have  crab 
two  days  in  succession.  "Women  wus 
funny  that  way,  any  way." 

We  decided  that  since  we  were  on  a 
vacation  we  could  spare  a  little  time  for 
the  sake  of  a  free  crab  salad  and  Grand- 
father shouldered  the  bucket  of  twenty- 
five  crabs. 

While  we  were  eating  lunch,  Mother 


cooked  the  crabs  and  as  soon  as  the  table 
was  cleared.  Mother,  Grandfather,  Dad 
and  I  tackled  the  crabs.  Little  did  we 
know  what  a  battle  we  would  have  for 
our  supper. 

According  to  Jonesy's  instructions  we 
each  broke  off  one  of  the  large  claws  and 
searched  for  the  piece  of  muscle  which  if 
we  pulled,  would  bring  with  it  all  the 
meat  in  the  claw.  There  was  no  such 
muscle  in  sight,  however,  at  least  to 
inexperienced  eyes.  After  experimenting 
for  about  five  minutes  one  of  us  searched 
for  a  hammer  and  tried  cracking  the  claw. 
This  was  more  successful  and  one  by  one 
the  claws  were  opened.  With  each  suc- 
ceeding crab  we  gained  more  experience 
but  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  as  many  to 
be  done  at  the  end  of  an  hour  as  when 
we  started.  To  us  it  seemed  as  im- 
possible to  accomplish  our  end  as  it  must 
have  seemed  to  the  mythical  character 
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who  tried  to  empty  the  drinking  horn 
which  was  attached  to  the  ocean.  All 
things  must  come  to  an  end  sometime, 
however,  and  after  three  hours  of  con- 
tinuous work  those  crabs  were  all  opened 
and  we  had  secured  enough  meat  for  one 


salad.  We  perhaps  did  not  enjoy  that 
salad  as  much  as  we  have  others,  but 
we  can  now  appreciate  the  convenience 
of  opening  a  can,  and  so,  by  a  simple 
twist  of  the  wrist,  procure  a  crabmeat 
salad  with  no  nose-tiring  labor. 

Frances  Probert,  '3%. 


GRASS  DRILL 


"Work  hard  now,  boys,  or  you'll  be 
sorry  later."  These  words  usuall}'  signify 
the  opening  of  another  football  season. 
They  are  uttered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  grass  drill.  Grass  drill  is  a  term 
unknown  to  most  of  the  feminine  sex, 
and  many  of  the  opposite  sex  wish  it 
were  unknown  to  them  also.  If  this 
term  were  listed  in  a  dictionary,  the 
definition  would  be:  Modern  method  of 
torture,  which  is  inflicted  on  young 
hopefuls  in  many  schools  and  colleges. 

In  order  to  take  a  grass  drill  properly, 
one  must  be  very  versatile.  One  should 
be  an  acrobat,  a  dancer,  a  runner,  almost 
a  superman.  If  one  has  all  these  quali- 
ties, the  coach  is  sometimes  pleased  with 
one's  work. 


One  good  thing  about  grass  drills  is 
that  they  have  instilled  a  liking  for  plant 
foods  in  many  of  our  American  youth, 
although  personally,  I  believe  that  the 
Norwood  High  School  should  have  planted 
a  sweeter  tasting  grass  on  our  athletic 
field.  However,  when  mixed  with  some 
of  the  delicious  dust  of  the  field,  it  makes 
a  very  tasty  appetizer  for  supper. 

But  all  joking  aside,  football  is  not  all 
drudgery,  as  the  thrill  of  a  hard  tackle,  or 
a  long  run,  makes  up  twofold,  for  the 
days  of  labor.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
wonderful  feeling  of  health  which  per- 
vades the  body  during  the  football 
season,  makes  one  feel  greatly  indebted 
to  the  coach  and  others  who  have  made 
football  possible  in  the  high  school. 

Irving  Silverman,  '30. 
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Social  Science  Department 


IN  A  NEW  FRAME 


Johnathan  Cheever  stood  before  the 
door  of  the  first  frame  house  in  the  settle- 
ment. It  faced  the  bay  where  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  his  father,  with  a 
group  of  fellow  religionists,  dissatisfied 
in  England,  had  landed  in  search  of  a 
new  land  where  religious  freedom  might 
be  had.  The  lines  of  the  house  were 
stern  as  the  sea  which  it  looked  out 
upon.  Its  subtle  gracefulness  lay  in 
the  doorway,  ever  ready  to  welcome  the 
stranger. 

Johnathan  Cheever  swelled  with  pride 
as  he  examined  each  new,  sweet  smelling, 
pine  board,  each  coveted  board  brought 
from  the  distant  motherland,  England. 
A  massive  chimney  rose,  breaking  through 
the  center  of  the  roof,  high  above  the 
doorway.  It  was  a  masterpiece  requir- 
ing months  of  concentrated  labor  to 
complete.  The  fieldstones  must  be  gath- 
ered, smoothed,  and  cut  to  fit  each  niche. 
It  must  be  so  constructed  that  there  be 
sufficient  draft  for  six  hearths,  necessary 
to  heat  the  house. 

The  last  of  the  fine  new  furniture  had 
arrived  from  England,  at  the  port  of 
Provincetown  and  had  been  transported 
by  sloop  from  there  to  Chatham.  Every- 
thing was  prepared  for  the  "house- 
warming"  to  take  place  on  the  following 
day.  Turkey  and  two  suckling  pigs, 
pierced  by  a  spit,  were  turned  slowly 
over  the  coals  of  the  huge  fireplace. 
The  brick  ovens  yielded  now  and  then 
an  abundance  of  pies  and  cakes — apples 
sputtered  in  a  row  along  the  fire's  edge. 


Occasionally  with  the  bursting  of  a 
potato,  buried  deep  in  the  red-hot  coals, 
a  shower  of  burning  embers  invaded  the 
huge  kitchen.  Fire  was  a  kind  friend 
but  hardly  to  be  trusted. 

In  the  living  room  another  fire  burned 
cheerily,  over  which  was  hung  a  huge 
bronze  kettle  half-filled  with  a  beautiful, 
sea-green  liquid.  A  troupe  of  children 
scampered  in  and  dumped  their  pails 
of  tiny,  blue-green  berries,  stripped  from 
the  bay-berry  bushes  which  grew  in 
abundance  along  the  shore,  into  the 
gaping  mouth  of  the  vat.  A  woman 
clipped  off  short  lengths  from  a  cherished 
ball  of  twine,  dipped  them  into  the  vat 
and  placed  them  in  a  row  along  the  mantle 
to  harden.  After  repeating  the  process 
many  times  a  quantity  of  beautiful  green, 
sweet  smelling  candles  took  shape.  A 
young  girl  sat  quietly  spinning  in  the 
corner. 

Towards  twilight  the  neighbors  began 
to  arrive  at  the  new  frame  house,  some 
on  horseback,  some  in  carts,  others 
walking,  to  enjoy  the  sumptuous  feast, 
which  took  hours  to  prepare,  and  inspect 
the  new  and  elegant  Cheever  home. 
Toasts  to  the  king  interspersed  the  danc- 
ing. Everyone  was  happy  and  at  home 
in  the  new  world. 

Today  the  house,  weather  beaten  and 
ancient,  a  witness  of  the  wildest  storms 
and  balmiest  days,  for  centuries  on  Old 
"Cape  Cod,"  stands  sentinel  overlooking 
the  bay,  sturdy  and  austere  as  the  char- 
acter of  our  Puritan  forebears. 

Robert  G.  Metiers,  '30. 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  COLONIES 


Massachusetts  was  the  first  colony  of 
the  Colonial  Period  to  pave  the  way  for 
our  modern  educational  liberties.  In 
1649  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  whereby 
each  town  of  fifty  families  had  to  support 
an  elementary  school,  and  each  town  of 
one  hundred  families  had  to  support  a 
grammar  or  college-preparatory  school. 
Soon  schools  were  established  in  many 
other  colonies. 

There  were  few  schools  in  the  South, 
where  the  wealthy  plantation  owners 
either  hired  private  tutors  or  sent  their 
sons  to  England  for  an  education.  Often 
families  clubbed  together  and  supported 
private  schools  like  our  present  "country 
day  schools."  Very  few  girls  attended 
school.  Most  of  them  remained  home 
and  helped  their  mothers.  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  charter, 
funds,  and  a  teacher  for  a  college  in 
Virginia  in  1622  but  the  entire  attempt 
was  wiped  out  by  an  Indian  massacre. 

In  1636  the  first  college  was  founded 
in  the  Colonies.  Massachusetts  appro- 
priated four  hundred  pounds  for  a  college 
in  Cambridge.  It  was  named  Harvard 
after  John  Harvard,  who  had  left  some 
money  and  books  for  a  school.     Harvard 


College  became  the  first  center  of  learn- 
ing in  the  Colonies.  The  examination 
for  entrance  in  its  early  days  was  "to 
have  a  good  hand,  and  translate  a  para- 
graph from  English  to  Latin  with  the 
aid  of  a  grammar  and  vocabulary." 
The  requirement  for  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
was  to  be  able  to  "read  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  the  original  and  translate 
them  in  the  original."  It  took  seven 
years  to  obtain  an  M.  A.  degree. 

Within  a  few  years  Yale  College  was 
founded  in  New  Haven,  William  and 
Mary  in  Virginia,  and  Princeton  in  New 
Jersey.  These  colleges,  which  prepared 
mainly  for  the  ministry,  were  founded 
and  nourished  by  religion. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Brown,  Dartmouth,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Columbia  were  estabhshed. 
The  study  of  arts  and  sciences  was  intro- 
duced after  the  founding  of  the  Academy 
in  Pennsylvania  which  later  became  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  stu- 
dents entered  college  between  eleven 
and  fourteen  years  of  age.  From  humble 
beginnings  have  arisen  our  greatest  edu- 
cational institutions. 

Julius  Sherman,  '30. 


EARLY  NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 


It  is  strange,  isn't  it,  how  modes  of 
living  change?  I'd  like  to  see  the  ex- 
pression on  our  forefathers'  faces  if  they 
saw  our  "skyscrapers,"  ships,  trains, 
automobiles,  airplanes,  and  countless 
other  modern  inventions.  Let's  turn 
back  a  few  pages  of  our  history  books 
and  see  how  they  did  live  in  colonial 
times. 

When  our  forefathers  came  here,  they 


had  to  find  means  for  making  a  living. 
The  soil  offered  one  solution,  but  we  all 
know  that  New  England's  soil  isn't  noted 
for  its  fertility  so  the  people  had  to  look 
for  something  else.  While  cruising  about 
the  bays,  they  noticed  an  abundance  of 
fish.  The  large  forests  offered  lumber 
for  shipbuilding.  These  two  industries 
soon  sprang  into  prominence.  With  these 
industries,  New  England  began  a  thriving 
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tta(l(>  witli  llio  West  Indies,  EiiKliind  and 
Spain. 

"riK-ir  wooden  homos  were  scantily 
fuinisiicd,  partially  due  to  the  Puritan 
aspect  on  comfort.  The  open  hearth 
saved  their  homes  from  being  cheerless 
places  as  they  cast  a  rosy  gleam  about. 
Later  on  in  the  period  brick  mansions 
containing  china,  cut  glass,  and  hnen 
were  quite  common. 

The  towns  were  small  villages  with 
stumps  of  trees  here  and  there.  The 
church,  tavern,  and  blockhouse  were 
the  three  most  important  buildings  of 
the  town.  The  church  was  built  of  logs 
and  was  never  heated.  A  horn  or  drum 
announced  to  the  people  that  it  was  time 
for  the  sermon  which  lasted  for  three 
hours.  Did  the  people  mind  that?  Not 
in  the  least.  They  considered  it  a 
privilege  to  listen  to  one  of  God's  minis- 
ters.    How  different  it  is  today. 

The  tavern  was  generally  located  near 
the  center  of  the  town.  It  was  considered 
a  necessity,  and  a  town  could  be  fined 
if  it  failed  to  maintain  one.  Here  one 
could  drink,  eat,  and  hear  the  gossip  of 
the  town.  It  was  generally  owned  by  a 
man  of  a  jolly  nature  who  always  had  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  news  on  hand. 

The  blockhouse  was  used  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  Indian.  It  was  strongly 
built  of  logs  with  port  holes  fashioned 
here   and   there.     Through   these   holes. 


the    colonist    shot    at    tlu;    approaching 
Indians. 

Religion  was  the  dominating  factor  in 
our  forefathers'  lives.  Probably  if  it 
dominated  our  life  as  it  did  theirs,  there 
would  be  less  crime  in  America  today. 
Education  ranked  second  in  importanc(\ 
They  had  been  here  but  a  short  while 
when  they  made  plans  for  the  education 
of  their  children.  Towns  that  had-  fifty 
families  were  obliged  to  support  a  school, 
and  those  that  were  larger  had  to  make 
provisions  for  a  grammar  school.  In 
1636,  a  college  was  founded  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  about  two  years  later,  John 
Harvard  contributed  four  thousand 
dollars  to  it.  To  show  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  gift,  the  people  named  it  after 
him.  William  and  Mary  College  was 
also  founded  in  this  period.  Yale  and 
Princeton  were  founded  later  on,  but 
these  colleges  with  the  exception  of 
William  and  Mary  trained  the  students 
for  ministry.  William  and  Mary  College 
turned  out  some  very  good  lawyers. 

How  different  the  methods  of  traveling 
were  in  those  days?  Imagine  travehng 
by  horseback  or  stage  coach  today.  Yet, 
they  did.  I  wonder  if  they  ever  dreamed 
of  steamboats,  trains  and  autos  as  means 
of  transportation  and  traveling. 

Surely  our  forefathers  deserve  praise 
and  credit  for  creating  a  stable  govern- 
ment and  background  for  American  life. 
Catherine  Breen,  '30. 


WILLIAM  PENN 


In  the  early  annals  of  American  history 
there  are  many  great  men.  One  of  the 
foremost  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
unappreciated  of  these  was  William  Penn. 
He  was  far  in  advance  of  his  day  and 
was  one  of  the  greatest  colony  builders 


of  his  time.  In  payment  of  a  debt  he 
owed  to  his  father  King  Charles  granted 
Penn  a  large  tract  of  land  in  America. 
This  land  was  named  Pennsylvania, 
meaning  Penn's  Woodland.  Here  Penn 
founded  a  Quaker  colony  with  Philadel- 
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phia  as  the  capital.  The  government  of 
this  colony  was  called  the  "Holy  Experi- 
ment" and  was  based  on  the  owner's 
belief  that  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
society  could  exist  under  a  humane 
government.  The  growth  of  its  capital 
city  was  phenomenal.  In  four  years  it 
far  exceeded  New  York  which  had  been 
established  for  sixty  years. 

Penn  was  loved  and  respected  by  the 
Indians.  His  famous  treaty  proves  this 
fact  for  it  was  kept  long  after  those  who 
made  it  had  died.  Quaker  dress  was 
more  protection  against  the  Indians  than 
a  musket.     The  highest  compliment  ever 


paid  to  a  white  man  by  an  Indian  was 
"He  is  like  William  Penn."  Penn's 
colonists  were  the  first  to  raise  their 
voices  against  slavery. 

The  life  of  Penn  was  a  sad  one.  After 
his  return  to  England  he  was  robbed  of 
his  fortune  by  an  untrusty  steward  and 
thrown  into  prison  for  his  debts.  He 
was  stricken  with  paralysis  and  became 
an  invalid.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four,  thirty-seven  years  after 
the  founding  of  his  colony.  Although  he 
spent  only  four  years  in  this  country  he 
is  considered  almost  as  much  an  American 
as  Washington  or  Franklin. 

Ellen  Drummeij,  '30. 


FROM  PLYMOUTH  TO  OLD  ENGLAND 


Ye  Colonic  of  Plymouth 
April  16,  1652 
My  deare  Anne, 

The  goode  ship  Mayflower  is  going  to 
returne  to  deare  olde  Englande  on  Satur- 
day nexte.  l\is  will  be  an  excellente 
time  to  write  to  you  so  the  letter  will 
go  on  the  ship.  I  am  no  we  having  my 
first  spare  moments  as  I  have  beene 
verye  busy  getting  things  ready  for  the 
trippe. 

Although  the  Mayflower  is  a  verye 
sturdie  ship,  it  will  take  aboute  three 
months  to  reach  Englande.  Unless  there 
is  a  stronge  winde,  it  does  not  sail  at  all. 

I  am  verye  grieved  to  tell  you  that  I 
lost  my  mother  during  the  laste  winter. 
We  experienced  a  verye  harde  and  tire- 
some four  months  caring  for  both  the 
sicke  and  well.  A  dreaded  disease  wiped 
oute  most  of  our  colonie.  Hardly  any 
one  survived  who  was  at  all  ill.  Yet, 
none  of  us,  who  are  living  woulde  leave 
here  for  olde  Englande. 

You   probably   woulde   not   Hke   con- 


ditions in  our  goode  colonie,  Anne.  Life 
is  so  differente,  although  we  have  free- 
dome.  The  natives  or  Indians,  as  they 
are  named,  are  very  friendly  now,  but,  at 
firste,  were  verye  harmful.  They  have 
taught  us  manye  things  whiche  we 
needed  to  knowe.  Squanto,  our  friende, 
showed  us  the  secrete  of  making  otir 
crops  grow  better  by  burying  fish  in  the 
grounde.  Also,  we  eat  a  new  food,  called 
Indian  corne  or  maize.  It  is  verye 
healthful.  Our  men  have  been  shown 
the  proper  animales  to  kill,  for  eating. 

The  weather  has  beene  too  colde  for 
words.  Our  meek  little  homes  were  not 
much  protection  against  the  wintry 
blasts,  so  we  women  stayed  on  boarde 
ship.  Only  a  few  are  lefte  nowe,  waiting 
for  the  Mayflower  to  bring  backe  some 
more  of  our  bande. 

I  woulde  be  so  happie  if  you  were  to 
come  over  on  the  nexte  trippe.  Please 
consider  it,  for  my  sake,  as  I  am  verye 
lonesome,  now  that  mother  has  beene 
taken  awaye. 
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Hiiike!  I  hctirc  the  drums.  I  must  go 
to  the  block  house  as  some  kind  of  trouble 
has  arisen.  The  block  house  is  a  house 
builte  as  a  garrison  where  all  maye  be 
together  in  case  of  an  Indian  attack  or 
grave  dangere. 


Good-bye  and  God  bless  you,  dearcste 
Anne.  I  hope  I  maye  have  the  goodc 
fortune  to  see  you  againc. 

Youre  dearcste  fri(!nde, 

Prudence  Brewster. 
Marion  Nash,  '30. 


A  CLIPPING  FROM  THE  JAMESTOWN  TATLER 


Jamestown,  September  12,  1802.  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  Josiah  Jones  with  a 
party  of  twelve  are  stopping  at  the  home 
of  the  Governor  for  a  few  days  before 
continuing  their  journey  to  St.  Augustine. 
They  have  come  all  the  way  from  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  and  Jamestown 
feels  highly  honored  by  their  presence. 
They  have  been  traveling  for  three 
months,  having  left  their  homes  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  June.  The  Professor, 
who  teaches  in  the  Harvard  College,  is 
traveling  in  order  to  gather  material 
for  his  history  classes. 

Asked  at  dinner  last  evening  to  give 
his  opinion  on  traveling,  he  replied, 

"I  have  already  decided  to  return  by 
water.  In  fact,  I  would  now  continue 
my  journey  by  the  water  route,  did  it 
not  interfere  with  my  work.  There  are 
practically  no  roads  to  speak  of,  and  for 
the  most  part  one  has  to  follow  the 
Indian  paths.  Occasionally  our  none  too 
comfortable  coaches  had  to  wade  across 
a  stream.  This,  let  me  assure  you, 
gentlemen,  was  very  pleasing  to  the 
ladies." 

Here  the  professor  had  laughed  heartily 


as  he  had  glanced  around  the  table  at 
various  ladies. 

Continuing,  "There,  too,  is  always  the 
fear  of  meeting  unfriendly  Indians.  We 
were  stopped  twice  by  these  redskins, 
who,  fortunately,  were  easily  bought  off 
by  a  few  strings  of  beads  and  a  shawl. 

"All  the  inhabitants  of  Fredstone,  a 
small  village  along  the  way,  turned  out 
to  greet  us,  showering  us  with  flowers. 
Unfortunately,  one  of  the  citizens  was 
so  pleased  with  our  arrival  that  he  threw 
a  whole  bouquet  of  flowers  at  my  wife, 
knocking  her  hat  off  which  landed  under 
the  feet  of  the  mob." 

Some  of  the  guests  asked  him  when 
he  expected  to  reach  St.  Augustine.  He 
replied,  "There  is  no  telling,  but  with 
good  luck,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  hope 
we  reach  it  before  Christmas." 

Here  the  professor  had  arisen,  and  all 
drank  to  his  health. 

This  paper  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Jamestown  wishes  Professor  Jones  and 
his  party  success,  and  invites  him  to 
honor  us  with  his  presence  on  his  home- 
ward journey. 

Aurelia  Hoegler,  '30. 
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Foreign  Language  Department 


UNE  EMPLETTE 

Quand  le  temps  est  mauvais  je  vais  a 
Boston  avec  ma  mere  qui  y  va  chaque 
samedi.  Un  jour  je  suis  allee  chez 
Jordan  Marsh  pour  acheter  un  cadeau 
pour  ma  petite  soeur.  La  vendeuse 
m'a  demande  ce  que  je  desirais  mais  je 
ne  savais  pas.  Elle  m'a  montre  plusieurs 
choses  et  enfin  j'ai  vu  un  cadeau  que  je 
croyais  utile. 

L'emplette  a  cout6  vingt-deux  francs 
cinquante.  Je  lui  en  ai  donne  vingt- 
cinq  et  elle  m'a  donne  la  monnaie,  deux 
francs  cinquante. 

Quand  j'ai  donne  le  cadeau  a  ma 
soeur,  je  lui  ai  dit  que  c'etait  le  cadeau 
de  la  vendeuse  parce  que  je  ne  savais  pas 
ce  que  je  voulais. 

Josephine  Bingham,  '31. 


LE  HAUT-BARR 

Situees  tres  haut  entre  les  collines  de 
Lorraine  sont  les  ruines  de  quelque 
rempart  ancien.  Bassinees  dans  le  clair 
delicat  d'  un  soleil  couchant,  elles  se  dres- 
sent,  une  silhouette  rosee  contre  le 
sombre  brouillard  bleu  qui  couvre  les 
montagnes  lointaines.  Les  ombres  sont 
en  embuscade  et  pressent  autour  de 
chaque  arbre  et  arbrisseau.  Le  vent 
murmure  par  les  crevasses  et  entre  les 
briques  pulverisees.  Une  branche  verte 
se  projette  hardiment  ou  une  fois  une 
belle  dame  se  plaga  pour  dire  adieu  a 
son  chevalier  noble.  II  n'y  a  pas  de  toit 
et  un  arbre  leve  ses  branches  vers  les 
cieux  pour  chercher  I'air  et  le  clair.  Ici 
une  fois  un  grand  chateau  orgueilleux 
se  dressait.  Ici  une  fois  une  belle  dame 
demeurait.     C  etait  ici  oil  un  conquerant 


vint  pour  courtiser  cette  belle  dame. 
Maintenant  quand  la  lune  jette  ses 
rayons  sur  la  mer  infinie  des  cieux  et 
quand  le  vent  hurle  entre  les  arbres, 
elle  retourne  pour  faire  ses  adieux  aux 
ruines  du  Haut  Barr. 

Robert  Metiers,  '30. 


LES  MOIS 

Au  mois  de  mai 
Le  vent  est  gai 
Le  bel  ete 
Est  toujours  pres. 

Au  mois  de  juin 
Nous  quittons  I'ecole 
Le  soleil  est  clair 
Le  sol  est  mol. 

Mais  en  septembre 
L'ete  fini 

Nous  trouvons  I'ecole 
Encore  ici. 

Doris    Young,  '30. 


MONSIEUR  PERRICHON 

Le  heros  du  livre  "Le  Voyage  de 
Monsieur  Perrichon"  est  un  commergant 
riche  qui  demeure  et  travaille  a  Paris. 
II  est  pere  d'une  famille.  II  n'a  qu'une 
fille,  appellee  Henriette  qui  est  tres 
jolie.     Son  pere  I'aime  beaucoup. 

Perrichon  et  sa  famille  vont  aux 
Alpes  pour  un  voyage.  Pendant  leurs 
vacances,  Perrichon  sauve  la  vie  d'un 
jeune  homme,  Daniel  Savary.  Daniel 
veut  se  marier  avec  Henriette  et  son 
pere    le    veut,    aussi.     Mais    elle    aime 
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Armand  Dosrochos  qui   a  sauvc  la  vio 
dc  M.  Perrichon,  i\  la  mcr  dc  Glace. 

Pcri-ichon  aimc  sc  vantcr  de  sa  valeur, 
ot  il  n'aime  pas  rid(?c  qu'  Armand  I'a 
sauve.  II  est  trop  fier,  mais  il  est 
amusant.  Au  fond,  Perrichon  est  tres 
aimable,  parce  qu'enfin,  il  voit  sa  faute 
et  permet  a  sa  fille  dc  sc  marier  avec 
Armand. 

Marion  Nash,  '30. 


UNE  EMPLETTE 


L'autre  jour  j'ai  eu  besoin  de  souliers. 
Je  suis  all^  au  magasin  de  Monsieur 
Wragg. 

"Bon  jour,"  il  m'a  dit. 

"Bon  jour,"  j'ai  repondu.  "Je  veux 
acheter  une  paire  de  souliers.  Ma  poin- 
ture  est  six." 

"Eh  bien,  asseyez-vous.  Voici  une 
paire  de  souliers.     Les  aimez-vous?" 

"Elles  sont  tres  belles  mais  elles  sont 
trop  grandes  pour  moi." 

II  m'a  montre  une  autre  paire  que 
j'ai  aimee  mieux. 

"Combien  coiitent-elles?"    ai-je  dit. 

"Vingt-huit  francs,  soixante-quinze." 

"C'est  un  peu  cher  mais  je  les  prendrai. 
Voici  un  billet  de  cinquante  francs." 

"Voici   votre   monnaie;     vingt   et   un 
francs,  vingt-cinq.    Merci.     Au  revoir. 
John  O'Connell,  '31. 


Paris 

le  18  juin 
1680 
Mon  cher  ami, 

II  y  a  des  semaines  j'ai  assiste  a  une 
fete  aux  beaux  jardins  de  Louis  XIV  a 
Versailles. 

Telle  beauts  je  n'ai  jamais  vue.  Le 
chateau  et  le  jardin  etaient  pleines  de 
lumieres  qui  brillaient. 


Aprts  un  pcu  de  temps  j'ai  vu  Louis 
XVI  qui  se  prom(>nait  entre  les  invites. 
II  6tait  un  homme  beau.  II  portait  des 
souliers  avec  boucles  d'or  et  des  vetc- 
ments  dc  soic.  Plus  tard  j'ai  caus6 
avec  lui,  ct  jo  I'ai  trouve  un  homme  tr6s 
poli  et  aimable. 

Le  roi  s'arreta  dans  un  rondpoint  oil 
des  buffets  6taicnt  charges  de  viandes, 
de  bonbons  et  de  confitures.  II  y  avait 
sur  les  petits  arbres  beaucoup  dc  fruits 
confits. 

Le  roi  termina  sa  promenade  par 
entrer  dans  une  salle  toute  en  feuillage 
avec  la  reine,  les  princes  et  les  plus 
grands  seigneurs.  D'ici  il  rcgarda  une 
piece  bien  amusante. 

Pour  terminer  la  beaut6  du  soir  il  y 
avait  un  bel  jeu  d'artifice  dont  je  n'ai 
jamais  vu  le  pareil. 

Souvent  j  'ai  pense  a  la  fete  a  Versailles 
et  comment  je  voudrais  y  etre  encore. 

Ecrivez-moi,  mon  cher,  j 'attends  de 
vos  nouvelles. 

Tout  a  vous, 

Frangois. 
C.  Frank  Ruggiero,  '30. 


DESCRIPCION  DE  MI  CASA 

Vivo  en  una  casa  blanca.  Es  una 
casa  de  dos  pisos.  La  casa  esta  en  un 
monte.  Hay  muchas  flores  plantadas- 
cerca  de  la  casa.  Las  flores  son  de 
muchos  colores  y  de  muchas  especies. 
Estos  jardines  hacen  parecer  bonita  la 
casa. 

El  piso  bajo  tiene  cuatro  piezas.  Son 
la  biblioteca,  el  comedor,  la  sala  y  la 
cocina.  Comemos  en  el  comedor  y  la 
criada  ayuda  a  mi  madre  cocinar  las 
comidas  en  la  cocina.  En  la  sala,  mi 
madre  recibe  a  sus  amigos. 

El  piso  alto  tiene  tres  dormitorios,  y 
un  baiio.     Mi  hermano  tiene  un  dormi- 
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torio,  yo  tengo  otro  y  mi  madre  tiene  el 
tercoro. 

Nucstra  casa  es  muy  grande  pero  mi 
pieza  favorita  es  la  biblioteca.  Estudia- 
mos  on  la  biblioteca.  Hay  muchos  libros 
allf  y  tambien  es  un  lugar  comodo  para 
hacer  el  trabajo  de  escuela.  Tiene 
muchos  cuadros,  una  mesa  grande  y 
tenemos  alii  tambien  nuestras  sillas  y 
libros  favoritos. 

Esperamos  vivir  en  esta  casa  mucho 
tiempo.  La  casa  esta  en  una  calle 
hermosa  y  tambien  los  jardines  hacen 
bonita  la  casa.  No  queremos  dejar 
esta  casa. 

Ann  Kruchas,  '30. 


MI  LECCION  DE  ESPANOL 

Un  dia  la  semana  pasada  mi  profesora 
nos  pedio  escribir  un  cuento  en  espailol. 
Ahora  esto  parace  facil  pero  trate  de 
hacerlo,  Ud.  mismo.  El  viernes  pasado 
empece  a  pensar  (esto  parece  extrano 
pero  es  verdad).  No  lo  hago  muchas 
veces  por  que  me  hace  enferma  pero  se 
me  figuro  la  mejor  cosa  que  hacer  en 
las  circumstancias.  Los  pensamientos 
venian  y  fban  pero  ningunos  eran  sensibles. 
Me  determine  de  ir  al  "cine."  El 
proximo  dia  era  sabado  y  fui  a  Boston. 
Por  la  tarde  fui  al  juego  de  football  y 
por  la  noche  al  baile  de  football.  Ahora 
yo  le  pregunto  a  Vd.,  icuando  podia 
yo  hacer  mi  trabajo  de  escuela?  El 
domingo  era  dia  de  descanso  y  no  trabaje 
pero  la  noche  me  determine  que  seria 
mejor  para  mf  y  para  mi  grado  en  espaiiol 
de  escribir  un  cuento  para  mi  profesora. 
Ellen  Drummey,  '30. 


JUAN  Y  PABLO 

Juan  tiene  diez  y  seis  aiios.  Asiste 
a  la  escuela  superior  de  Washington. 
No  le  gusta  ir  a  la  escuela  porque  no  le 
gusta  estudiar.  Todos  los  dias  llega 
tarde  a  la  escuela. 

Pablo,  su  perro,  era  su  companero, 
Le  seguia  a  la  escuela  todos  los  dfas. 
A  Pablo  no  le  gustaba  quedarse  a  casa 
mientras  que  Juan  estaba  en  la  escuela 
y  Juan  no  era  feliz  sin  su  perro  querido. 

Un  dia  cuando  Juan  llego  a  casa  Pablo 
no  estaba  allf.  Juan  le  buscaba  per 
todas  partes,  pero  no  le  hallo.  Empezo 
a  llorar  pero  no  le  valia  nada.  Al  fin 
le  hallo  junto  a  la  escuela.     Era  muerto. 

"Pobre  Pablo,"  dijo  Juan  llorando. 
"Vd.  es  muerto.  Yo  daria  mi  vida 
por  Vd.,  Pablo!  Es  lastima!  Vd.  era 
amado  de  todos." 

Despues  de  este  dia,  cuando  Juan 
andaba  a  la  escuela,  andaba  solo. 

Bridget  Dillon,  '30. 


ODE  AD  VERGILIUM 

O,  P.  Vergili,  nos,  anno  Domini  mille 
nongenti  et  iinde  triginta,  ludi  grammatici 
in  Norvudia,  volumus  nostram  senten- 
tiam  ferre  et  gratias  agere  tibi;  Primum 
es  maximus  poeta  omnium  aetatum; 
Secundo  cum  tua  optima  opera  tam 
fruamur. 

Mox  tuus  natalis  celebrabitur,  tuum 
nomen  et  tuae  operae  subibunt  in  perpe- 
tuum.  Laetamur  quod  omnes  utantur 
tuas  operas  et  laetentur.  Praecipue 
aeneidem!  quae  est  tam  pulchra.  0, 
P.  Vergili,  vives  in  perpetuum! 

Julius  Sherman,  '30. 
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-FOUNDED    By  THE    CLASS    OF    1925 


THE  QUEST  CLUB 

As  in  former  years  in  this  first  issue 
of  the  "Arguenot"  we  are  publishing  our 
constitution  and  by-laws  so  that  our  new 
members  may  have  a  copy. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

Article  I 
Name 

Section  1.  The  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion shall  be  "The  Quest  Club"  of  the 
Norwood  High  School.  Its  members 
shall  be  called  "The  Questers." 

Section  2 .  Whenever  the  caption ' '  The 
Quest  Club"  shall  appear  in  print  it  shall 
be  followed  by  the  words  "Founded  by 
the  Class  of  1925." 

Article  II 
Purpose 
The  purpose  of  the  Club  shall  be  to 
foster  and  cultivate  the  appreciation  of 
High  School  students  for  the  best  in  all 
pursuits,  and  to  further  and  broaden  the 
education  received  in  High  School. 

Article  III 
Officers 
Section  1.     The  Officers  of  the  Club 
shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  a  Financial  Secretary,  a 


Recording  Secretary  and  a  Faculty  Coun- 
cilor. 

Section  2.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  consist  of  the  above  named  officers 
and  four  Representatives  of  each  of  the 
classes  of  the  school. 

Article  IV 
Election  of  Officers 

Section  1.  The  President  of  the  Club 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class. 
The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  Senior  Class.  The  Fi- 
nancial Secretary  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  Junior  Class.  The  Recording  Secre- 
tary shall  be  a  member  of  the  Sophomore 
Class.  Of  the  four  Representatives  from 
each  class  two  shall  be  gu-ls  and  two  shall 
be  boys. 

Section  2.  All  the  above  mentioned 
officers  and  representatives  shall  be 
elected  by  popular  vote  and  shall  hold 
office  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors 
are  elected. 

Section  3.  The  Faculty  Councilor 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Principal  of  the 
High  School. 

Ai-ticle  V 
Membership 

Section  1.  Any  teacher  or  pupil  of  the 
Senior  High  School  is  elegible  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Club. 
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Section  2.  A  person  eligible  for  mem- 
bership may  become  a  member  of  the 
Club  by  signifying  his  desire  to  do  so  in 
writing. 

Section  3.  New  members  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  Club  each  school  year 
from  the  opening  of  school  until  Novem- 
ber fifteenth.  After  November  fifteenth 
the  membership  list  shall  be  closed  until 
the  following  school  year. 

Section  4.  A  pupil  entering  the  school 
after  November  fifteenth  of  any  year 
may  have  all  the  privileges  of  member- 
ship in  the  Club  until  such  time  as  the 
membership  list  is  again  open. 

Article  VI 
Dues 
There  shall  be  no  dues  attached  to 
membership. 

Article  VII 
Meetings 

Section  1.  Meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  be  held  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  each  moiith  during  the  school 
year. 

Section  2.  Special  meetings  of  the 
Executive  Committee  may  be  called  by 
the  President  or  any  two  other  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  3.  Meetings  of  the  entire 
Club  shall  be  called  as  occasions  require 
by  the  President. 

Section  4.  Special  Meetings  of  the 
entire  Club  shall  be  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  response  to  a  written  request 
signed  by  five  Questers. 

Article  VIII 

Quorum 
Section    1.     At    any    meeting    of   the 


Executive  Committee  nine  members,  at 
least  seven  of  whom  are  students  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Section  2.  At  any  meeting  of  the  entire 
Club  one-third  of  the  number  of  Questers, 
but  not  less  than  twenty-five  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  At  least  one  Faculty 
Quester  shall  be  present. 

Section  3.  When  less  than  a  quorum 
is  present  at  any  meeting,  no  business 
shall  be  transacted  except  to  adjourn  to 
such  time  as  a  majority  of  those  present 
shall  determine. 

Article  IX 

Voting 
Whenever  a  question  arises  which  must 
be  decided  by  ballot,  it  shall  be  voted 
upon  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  the  result  of  the  voting  made 
pubhc.  If  the  result  does  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  Questers,  any  Club  mem- 
ber may  make  a  written  request  to  the 
President  for  a  popular  vote.  The  re- 
quest must  be  signed  by  ten  members  of 
the  Club.  In  such  case  the  first  vote  will 
be  declared  null  and  void,  and  the  ques- 
tion shall  be  put  to  a  vote  of  the  entire 
Club. 

Article  X 

Amendments 
These  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or 
amended  at  any  legal  meeting  of  the  entire 
Quest  Club  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those 
present,  provided  the  proposed  amend- 
ment has  been  previously  passed  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  further  provided  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  approved  by  the 
Faculty  Councilor. 
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SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 


September  10,  1929 

The  first  general  assembly  of  this  school 
year  was  held  on  Tuesday,  September  10. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  the  seniors 
enjoyed  the  expression  of  respect  shown 
by  having  the  juniors  and  sophomores 
stand  as  they  entered  the  gymnasium. 
Mr.  McBay  played  his  marching  song, 
and  the  seniors  marched  in  time  with 
the  music.  We  were  again  made  to 
realize  the  need  of  an  auditorium  as  there 
was  not  ample  seating  space,  and  many 
had  to  stand  throughout  the  exercises. 
Mr.  Archibald  spoke  to  the  various 
classes  on  their  appearance  and  said  it 
was  good  to  see  some  faces  instead  of 
names  or  cards  with  which  he  had  been 
working   during   the   summer.     He   em- 


phasized the  subject  of  scholarship  and 
pointed  out  a  few  details,  especially  for 
the  sophomores.  Final  instructions  were 
given  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and 
then  the  assembly  was  dismissed. 

September  27,  1929 
A  short  twenty-minute  rally  Avas  held 
on  Friday,  September  27.  The  assembly 
opened  with  remarks  from  Mr.  Archibald 
concerning  the  football  season.  The 
meeting  was  then  turned  over  to  the 
cheer  leaders  with  Margaret  Corcoran 
acting  as  chairman.  On  the  following 
day  we  were  to  have  our  first  football 
game  with  the  Taunton  team  as  oppon- 
ents. The  school  cheers  and  songs  were 
practised  and  lively  encouragement  given 
to  the  team. 


SENIOR  NOTES 

The  Class  of  '30  has  at  last  reached 
its  long  sought  for  goal 


-we  are  seniors. 
We  have  often  wished  ourselves  in  this 
position,  and  now  that  we  have  obtained 
it  we  must  make  ourselves  worthy  of  it. 
We  must  show  what  the  title  of  "Seniors" 
means  by  correcting  our  previous  faults 
and  retaining  our  admirable  qualities. 


In  years  past,  one  of  our  most  notice- 
able faults  was  our  failure  in  maintaining 
a  high  standard  in  scholarship.  This 
year  we  must  strive  to  have  the  numerals 
of  "1930"  engraved  on  the  Board  of 
Trade  Scholarship  Cup. 

In  our  junior  year  we  were  slow  in 
paying  our  class  tax.     A  prize  had  to  be 
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offered  before  we  gained  enough  interest 
to  pay  up.  Let's  not  wait  for  a  prize  to 
be  offered  this  year,  but  let's  begin  by 
paying  our  tax  regularly  every  month. 

Last  year  we  did  not  support  the 
"Arguenot"  as  we  should  have  done. 
Why  not  give  it  whole-hearted  support 
this  year? 

We  congratulate  our  class  officers  on 


the  positions  which  they  have  attained. 
Because  of  the  election  of  such  excellent 
leaders,  we  feel  sure  that  this  last  year 
in  high  school  will  be  a  successful  one. 
Let  us  show  our  school  spirit  by  co- 
operating with  our  class  officers;  then 
we  will  indeed  be  living  up  to  the  title 
of  "Seniors." 


SENIOR  CLASS  MEETINGS 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Class  of  1930 
was  held  in  the  gymnasium  on  September 
18.  Mr.  Archibald  directed  the  meeting 
and  spoke  on  the  seniors'  position  of 
responsibility  in  the  high  school.  He 
said  that  they  held  a  very  important 
position  here,  and  if  they  continued  to 
show  the  excellent  school  spirit  of  past 
years,  they  would  maintain  a  high  stand- 
ard in  the  school. 

The  next  point  he  stressed  was  the 
scholarship  of  the  class.  The  Class  of 
1930  has  a  poor  scholarship  record  to 
look  back  on.  Mr.  Archibald  said  that 
they  should  endeavor  to  lead  the  school 
in  this  matter  now  that  the  Class  of 
1929  h,as  left. 

Mr.  Archibald  also  told  the  seniors 
that  they  are  taken  as  models  by  the 
Sophomore  class.  They  should  be  orderly 
in  the  corridors  and  lunch  room  so  that 
their  lower  classmates  may  follow  their 
example.  He  adjourned  the  meeting  by 
dismissing  the  students  to  their  various 
classes. 

Another  senior  class  meeting  was  called 
in  the  gymnasium  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  started  on  class  organization  for 


the  year.  After  the  opening  exercises 
Miss  McGonagle  directed  the  meeting. 
She  requested  the  seniors  to  be  thinking 
about  their  selections  for  class  officers 
and  cheer  leaders.  She  told  the  class 
not  to  make  their  choice  on  the  popularity 
of  a  person  but  according  to  his  abilities. 
All  selections  were  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered so  that  this  last  year  at  Norwood 
High  School  would  be  the  best  one. 

Mr.  Archibald  called  a  short  meeting 
on  the  girls  side  of  the  gym  on  October  3 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  law  en- 
forcement in  the  corridors  and  locker- 
rooms.  He  said  that  the  seniors,  es- 
pecially, should  support  the  traffic  officers 
by  not  offending  the  traffic  and  locker- 
room  rules,  so  that  the  juniors  and 
sophomores  would  follow  their  example. 

Miss  McGonagle  then  gave  the  results 
of  the  senior  election  of  class  officers. 
They  are  as  follows: 

President — Irving  Silverman. 

Vice-President — Catherine  Breen. 

Secretary — Ellen  Drummy. 

Girls'  Treasurer — Anna  Donovan. 

Boys'  Treasurer — Edmund  Kelly. 

Athletic  Council — Eino  Altonen. 


JUNIOR  CLASS  NOTES 
The  junior  class  held   a  meeting  on     Mr.  Archibald  spoke  about  scholarship. 


October  1,  in  the  boys'  side  of  the  gym- 
nasium.    After    the    opening    exercises, 


He  suggested  that  we  make  it  our  aim  to 
bring  up  our  marks  from  last  year,  high 
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enough  so  that  the  numerals  "31"  would 
be  the  first  engraved  on  the  cup  this  year. 

Another  subject  which  was  brought  up 
was  the  coming  class  election.  Mr. 
Archibald  gave  us  some  advice  on  the 
process  of  electing  our  officers.  He 
pointed  out  clearly  that  if  a  person  is 
popular  it  does  not  mean  that  he  will 
make  a  suitable  class  officer.  After  the 
meeting  the  class  voted  for  officers  at 
the  booths  constructed  in  the  arcade. 

The  results  of  the  elections  are  as 
follows : 


President — Joseph  Razlauskas. 

Vice-President — Joe  Bingham. 

Secretary — Mary  Tobin. 

Treasurer  for  Girls — Marie  Kelly. 

Treasurer  for  Boys — Arthur  Rodgers. 

Athletic  Council — Fred  Vaslianskas. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  period  we  voted 
for  the  home  room  representatives  to  the 
student  council. 

They  are  as  follows : 

Ida  Berezin,  Margeret  Fulton,  Mary 
Hayes,  Agnes  McCuen,  John  O'ConnelJ. 
Michael  Pusateri,  and  Christine  Tweddle, 


SOPHOMORE  NOTES 


By  this  time,  we  sophomores  are 
familiar  with  the  high  school  and  its 
customs.  At  present  our  common  inter- 
est should  be  centered  on  seeing  our 
numerals  engraved  on  the  Scholarship 
Cup. 

We  have  a  hard  fight  before  us.  Our 
aim  should  be  to  get  as  many  members 
of  our  class  on  the  honor  roll  each  term, 
as  possible. 

With  the  right  attitude  towards  our 
work,  we're  sure  to  be  successful,  so  let's 
start  at  the  beginning  and  work  hard  for 
the  cup.  We  want  our  sophomore  class 
always  remembered  for  its  scholarship 
record. 

Election  Day!  This  was  the  sopho- 
mores' first  experience  in  electing  their 
class  officials.  There  was  much  ado 
during  the  previous  days  of  nominations. 
Campaigns  were  made,  and  different 
parties    were    organized.    The    election 


results  were  as  follows:  Frederick  Adel- 
man.  President;  Arthur  Billingham,  Vice- 
President;  Dorothy  Acton,  Secretary; 
Louise  Callahan,  Girls'  Treasurer; 
Marion  Godavitch,  Boys'  Treasurer.  Also 
the  following  were  elected  to  the  Student 
Council:  Ethel  Havey,  Ruth  Mattson, 
Arthur  Billingham,  Michael  King,  An- 
thony O'Donnell,  John  Daunt,  Harold 
Tracy,  Francis  Murphy.  The  officers 
are  eager  to  start  their  j'ear  of  service  to 
their  class. 

The  sophomores  met  in  a  series  of 
assemblies  with  Mr.  Archibald  and  Miss 
McGonagle.  At  these  meetings  they 
were  welcomed  to  the  school  and  in- 
structed in  matters  of  conduct  and  new 
customs.  Advisors  were  chosen,  and  the- 
system  of  the  lunch  room  was  explained. 
These  frequent  gatherings  help  the  sopho- 
mores to  get  the  right  start  in  their  school 
functions. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


Nora  Barry,  '25,  and  Agnes  Marsh, 
'26,  are  both  teaching  in  Canton,  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Naomi  Fay  and  Ena  Gifford,  both  of 
'25,  became  brides  this  summer.  Miss 
Fay   married   Mr.    Burton   Stratton   on 
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June  20.  Miss  Gifford  became  Mrs. 
Arthur  Knoll  on  June  22. 

Ruth  Gustafson,  '27,  graduated  from 
Bridgewater  Normal  School  in  June. 
She  is  now  teaching  in  Matapoisett, 
Massachusetts. 

Dan  Callahan,  '27,  has  started  his 
second  year  at  Holy  Cross. 

Jimmie  Collins,  '29,  has  entered  Holy 
Cross  this  year,  as  a  freshman. 

Doris  Dexter,  '29,  entered  Oberlin 
College  this  fall. 

Betty  Blair,  '29,  is  now  studying  at 
Wellesley. 

Clare  Riley,  '29,  is  in  training  at  the 
Boston  City  Hospital. 

Mary  Ridge,  '26,  graduated  from  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  last  May. 

Emily  Groh  and  Gertrude  Turner,  '29, 
are  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Geo.  H. 
Morrill  Company. 

Alice  Monbouquette,  '29,  is  now  work- 
ing for  the  Norwood  Trust  Company. 

Mona  Morris,  '29,  entered  Bridge- 
water  Normal  School  in  September. 

Doris  Ritchie,  '29,  is  employed  by 
the  Lewis  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Walpole. 

Loretta  Coakley,  Mildred  Schaier, 
Helen  Wacks  and  Catherine  Doran,  all 
of  '28,  returned  to  Bridgewater  Normal 
School  this  fall. 

Leon  Smelstor,  '29,  and  John  Kelliher, 


'29,  entered  Dean  Academy  in  September. 
"Smickles"  is  a  member  of  the  Dean 
football  team. 

Robert  Rafuse  passed  his  placement 
examinations  with  a  very  high  grade. 

"Sonny"  Donovan,  '29,  is  a  student 
at  Wentworth  Institute. 

Bradford  Dean,  '28,  has  entered  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

"Yonnie"  Donovan,  '28,  and  Lothrop 
Ritch,  '28,  are  both  entering  Dartmouth 
this  year. 

Cal  Chamberlain,  '27,  has  returned  to 
Bates  College  in  Maine. 

Ed  Daniels,  '26,  is  selling  Petro-Oil 
Burners. 

Helen  Jordan,  '29,  .and  Loretta  Smith, 
'29,  are  attending  Boston  University, 
P.  A.  L. 

Philip  Kravitz,  '29,  is  studying  music 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory. 

"Chick"  Donahue,  '29,  is  going  to 
St.  Johns. 

Don  Frazier,  '28,  is  at  the  University 
of  Maine. 

Samuel  Hoffman,  '28,  is  studying  law 
at  Northeastern. 

Dorothy  Hall,  '29,  and  Margaret 
Kenefick,  '29,  are  both  going  to  Boston 
University. 

"Matty"  Barret,  '29,  is  attending 
Lawrence  Academy. 
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ATHLETIC  NOTES 
NORWOOD  VS.  TAUNTON 


Norwood  got  off  to  a  flying  start  in 
her  football  season  by  defeating  Taunton 
41-0.  Although  the  game  was  obviously 
one-sided  there  was  some  spectacular 
playing.  Yero  Zinkowsky  featured  with 
two  long  runs  which  culminated  in  two 
touchdowns.  The  other  four  touch- 
downs are  credited  to  "Mike"  Pusateri, 
the  flashy  Junior,  "Bunny"  Ellis,  the 
versatile    quarterback;     Captain    "Irv" 


Silverman,  our  hard  fighting  leader,  and 
"Kats,"  our  double-role  man,  who  shifts 
from  the  line  to  the  backfield.  The 
Taunton  gang  brought  over  a  hard  fight- 
ing team,  but  their  brand  of  football  was 
not  of  the  same  quality  as  Norwood's. 
The  safety,  counting  two  points,  and  the 
three  kicks  by  Kats  for  the  point  after 
touchdown  completed  the  41  points. 


NORWOOD  VS.  CHELSEA 


Norwood,  not  to  be  denied,  swept 
over  Chelsea,  defeating  them  by  the 
score  of  24-0.  Our  score,  consisting  of 
four  touchdowns,  was  supplied  by  "Yero" 
Zinkowski,  "Bunny"  Ellis,  our  beloved 
Kelley  with  his  first  touchdown  in  his 
three  years  of  playing  for  Norwood,  and 
"Kats."  Ellis  brought  the  stands  to 
their  feet  when  he  received  a  punt  and 
ran  approximately  fifty-five  yards  for  a 
touchdown.      Yero     furnished     another 


thrill  when  he  intercepted  a  forward 
and  galloped  to  another  touchdown. 
Shortly  after  this  he  was  badly  hurt 
and  had  to  be  removed  from  the  game. 
Kelley's  hard  line  plunging  won  him  a 
goal  and  "Kats"  furnished  the  other  on 
an  end  run.  Chelsea  went  down  fight- 
ing, but  she  could  do  nothing  against 
Captain  "Irv"  Silverman's  team  with 
his  hard  plunging  lineman  and  his  fast 
ground-gaining  backfield. 
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COMMENTS  ON  EXCHANGES 


"The  Echo,"  Sumner  High  School, 
Holbrook,  Mass. — You  certainly  deserve 
much  credit  for  your  artistic  and  original 
cover.  You  have  also  a  very  fine  literary 
department. 

"Port  Light,"  Phineas  Banning  High 
School,  Wilmington,  California. — We  are 
glad  to  welcome  you  to  our  exchange 
list.     Your  jokes  are  certainly  witty. 

"The  Student's  Pen,"  East  Bridge- 
water  High  School. — The  arrangement 
of  your  magazine  is  indeed  commendable. 
Your  stories  are  full  of  "spice,"  although 
a  trifle  short.  We  also  feel  obliged  to 
comment  on  your  excellent  cover. 

"The  Pilgrim,"  Plymouth  High  School. 
— It  is  a  joy  to  read  your  fine  magazine. 
Your  "cuts"  and  cartoons  certainly  con- 


tain originality.  Why  not  confine  your 
"ads"  to  a  section  by  themselves? 

"The  Red  and  Black,"  Whitman  High 
School,  Southeastern. — You  have  an  ex- 
cellent and  complete  magazine.  May  we 
look  for  a  foreign  language  department 
in  your  next  issue? 

"Megunticook,"  Camden  High  School, 
Maine. — It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  an 
exchange^  editor  and  have  the  privilege 
of  reading  your  magazine.  It  is  cer- 
tainly complete  in  every  detail.  Let  us 
congratulate  you! 


COMMENT  ON  "THE  ARGUENOT" 

"The  Echo,"  Holbrook  High  School.— 

Your  magazine  is  very  complete  in  all 

ways.     It  shows  good  work  on  the  "ads." 
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Everything  ,we  sell  you  can  see  us  make 

GOODIES 

We  have  two  po|(mar  prices,  ^0  and  40  cents  a  pound 
489-A  WASHINGTON  STn- NORWOOD,  MASS. 
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'T^HE  spirit  of  Christmas  can 
be  more  cheerfully  expressed 
by  a  suitable  gift  than  in  any 
other  manner.  Our  selections  are 
devoted  to  the  rare  and  beauti- 
ful in  gifts. 

''''Gifts  of  Character'' 


The  BLUE  GENTIAN  GIFT  SHOP 

712  Washington  Street 


'AH 


R.  G.  Pendergast 

) 


C.  J.  Pendergast 


3^^^   (    E.  B.  PENDERGAST  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1892 
GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS 

Phone  0190  72  Railroad  Avenue 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


^ 


''PutYour  Feet  in  Regans  Hands" 

Arch  Preserver  Shoes  for  Men  and  Women 

Florsheim  Shoes  ^r  Men 

J.  W.  REGAN 

REGAN'S     SHOE     CORNER,     Norwood,     Mass. 


^^ 


WNES  KID  GLOVES 


'^mart . . .  Dupable  . . .  Inexpensive 

We  distribute  them  Exclusively  In 
Norwood  and  all  at  one  Price 

$2.98 


Gordon  Fabric  Gloves  are  very 
good  looking  —  Our  stock  has  all 
Styles,  Sizes  and  Colors   _^' 
^    79c  to  $2.00, 


MATHEWS 


^^JiX  WashingtQH-Siree  t 
"T^rwood,  Mass.  Tel.  0557 


w 


l^ 


LOWNEY'S  A-B-C 
CHOCOLATES 


60c  pound 


y 
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BROWN'S  PHARMACY 

J.  M.  NASH,  Reg.  Pharm. 
638  Washington  St.  Norwood 


RORKE  HARDWARE  CO. 

HARDWARE,  CUTLERY  AND 

KITCHENWARE 

Carmote  Paints  and  Varnishes 


502  Washington  Street,  Tel.  Nor.  1325 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


THE  JUST  RIGHT  TAILORING  COMPANY 

HIGH  GRADE  LADIES'  AND  MEN'S  CUSTOM  TAILORS 

CLEANING,  PRESSING,  DYEING,  REPAIRING 

AT  REASONABLE  PRICES  WORK  CALLED  FOR  AND  DELIVERED 


CHARLES  KRAVETZ,  Prop. 

TALBOT  BLDG.,     NORWOOD,  MASS. 


Tel.  Nor.  0420 


MEAGHER    STORES 

JVomen  'j  and  Children  'j 
Specialty  Store 


*• 


MP' 


McLEOD  e^r*  DEAN 

CHOICE  TEAS,  COFFEES,  SPICES 

HAWKINS  BLOCK,  846  WASHINGTON  STREET 
Telephone  Connection 


,v- 


NORWOOD  PUBLIC 
MARKET 

Meats  and  Provisions 


7  1  5  Washington  St.  Norwood 

Harry  Berman,  Prop. 


(I If^  Compliments   of 

DR.  WM.  J.  WRIGHT 

Dentist       ^ 


Room  4       Bigelow  Block,       Norwood 
Telephone  Norwood  Ha*M 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


NORWOOD  AUTO  STATION,  Inc. 

Dealers 
CADILLAC— LA  SALLE— NASH— REO— WOLVERINE 
AND  REO  SPEED-WAGON 

666  Washington  Street  Tel.  0011-0013 


Compliments  of 


IVinslow  Bros.   &  Smith  Co 


NORWOOD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


WHEN  DREAMS  / 
COME  TRUE  '  ■ 


T.  F.  RILEY 

PLUMBING 

and 

HEATING 

102  Central  St.  .".  Norwood,  Mass. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


r'^ 


Compliments  of 

The  Norwood  Theatre 


r^' 


|l  ■  '  The  Little  Store  With  The  Big  Store  Values 

/ 

Special   offering   of   Gold   Stripe   Hosiery 

Chiffon  and  Service  Weight,  Square  and  Pointed  Heels 

Regular  $1.95  Value 

Now  $1.65  Pair 


Follow  the  Gold  Stripe\ 
And  You  Follow  the  Mode   ' 

Because  Gotham  Gbld  Stripe  Stockings  are  styled  by  Paris  un- 
surpassed Fashion  Experts. 

Because  their  Silk  is  1  00%  pure. 

Because  they  offer  an  unsurpassed  choice  of  heels. 

Because  there  is  a  Gold  Stripe  to  grace  every  hour  of  the  day,  and 
finally 

Because  no  run  that  starts  above  can  pass  the  Gold  Stripe. 

This  Offer  is^for  two  weeks  only. 

BECKWITH  QUALITY  SHOP 


Compliments  of 


Dairy   Lunch 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


Tbe  zyf/ice  (§hop 

711  WASHINGTON  STREET 
"Where  Frienife  Meet  Friends" 


r^^  may  be  found  all 

that  is  new,  correct  and  distinctive : 

GIFTS  FOR  ALL  -   GREETING  CARDS 

THAT  ARE  SNAPPY  AND  DIFFERENT 

COSTUME  JEWELRY 

10%  Diseoujit  on  All  Orders  For 
Personal  Christmas  Cards  Placed  Before  November  1 


fJ 


i-i^' 


ps 


Compliments  of 


F.  A.  MORRILL 

INSURANCE 


j^ 


BIGELOW  BLOCK 


NORWOOD,  MASS. 


FREDERIO  P.  BROOKS 


Assorted  white,  blue  and  pink  including  two 

quires    of   white,   gold   edge   correspondence 

cards. 

Cover  design  die-stamped  in  three  colors  on 

beautiful  white  embossed  stock. 


SYMPHONY  LAWN 


"SAVE  WITH  SAFETY"  AT  THE 
REXALL  STORE 

702  and',,850  Washington  St. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


„:X-^ 


THE 
FAMOUS  READING  ANTHRACITE  COAL 

can  be  procured  of    ■     / 

J.  E.  PLIMPTON  €/  COMPANY 

Rjulroad  Avenue 


1 


Ladies'  and  Genticmeji  b 

Tailor  q_\ 

714  Washington  St.  Norwood 

Telephone  0032-R 

/'     I.  T.  SNOW 

"Where  the  Best  Is  Always 
Found" 

I.  T.  SNOW 

Compliments 
of 

Flaherty's  Men's  Shop 


xy 


■'"i 


Folan  Block 


J. -.XI  service 

THOMAS  B.  MULVEHILL,  Prop. 

O^*^^  COTTAGK  ST. 

TELEPHONES:  EXTENSION 

Office:   Norwood  0300-R  Rear  Folan  Block 

House:  Norwood  0300-W 


F.  C.  DEXTER 

Plumbing,  Heating 
Sheet  Iron  Work 


Tel.    Shop,    1312-W    —    Home    1312-R 

Agent  for  Petro  Oil  Burners 

522  Washington  Street 

E.  J.  KELLY'S 

SANITARY  BARBER  SHOP 
is  modern  in  Equipment  and 
Servifi»«g?"" 

"It  Pays  to  Look  WeU" 
Room  3  Folan  Block 


P.\TRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


V 


ESTABLISHED  1908 


S.  L.  HERMAN,  Prop. 


BERMAN'S  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

THE  STORE  OF  VALUES 
CLOTHIERS  -  FURNISHERS  ■  HABERDASHERS 

Ladies',  Men's  and  Children's  Apparel 

Shoes  For  The  Entire  Family 

1052  -   1054  Washington  Street  South  Norwood 

"Your  Money  Back  If  You  Want  It" 


}W*^ 


Compliments  of 

THE  NORWOOT^  ' 

F.  A.  MORRILL 


INSURANCE 


BIGELOW  BLOCK 


NORWOOD,  MASS. 


FREDERIG  R^BROOKS 


Assorted  whitp,  blue  and  pink  including  two 

quires   of   white,   gold   edge   correspondence 

cards. 

Cover  design  die-stamped  in  three  colors  on 

beautiful  white  embossed  stock. 


SYMPHONY  LAWN 


"SAVE  WITH  SAFETY"  AT  THE 
REXALL  STORE 

702  and'iSSO  Washington  St. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


.,:j^^' 


J 


/- 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Independent 
Furniture  Company 


524  Wash.  St.  Norwood,  Mass. 

Tel.    1143 

v"— = 

\     ■ 

Carl  A.  Anderson 


Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's 

Tailor  ( 

714  Washington  St.  Norwood 

Telephone  0032-R 


/      I.  T.  SNOW 

"Where  the  Best  Is  Always 
Found" 

I.  T.  SNOW 

Compliments 

of 

Flaherty's   Men's   Shop 


vy 


Folan  Block 


Norwood 


De  Roma  Brothers 

Electrical  Contractors 

Dealers  in  Quality  Electrical 
and  Radio  Merchandise 

97  Central  Street 
TOWN  SQUARE    "" 

Telephone  868  Norwood,  Mass. 


CAREFUL  AND  CONSCIENTIOUS 
DRIVERS 

WEDDINGS,  FUNERALS 
AND  PRIVATE  PARTIES 

PACKARD  SERVICE 

^    Mulveliill  Limousine  and 
Taxi  Service 

THOMAS  B.  MULVEHILL,  Prop. 

-J^"^  '"  COTTAGK  ST. 

TELEPHONES:  EXTENSION 

Office:   Norwood  0300-R  Re.ir  Folan  Block 

House:    Norwood  0300-W 


F.  C.  DEXTER 

Plumbing,  Heating 
Sheet  Iron  Work 


Tel.    Shop,    1312-W    —    Home    1312-R 

Agent  for  Petro  Oil  Burners 

522  Washington  Street 


E.  J.  KELLY'S 

SANITARY  BARBER  SHOP 

is  modern  in  Equipment  and 

Servic 


"It  Pays  to  Look  Well" 


Folan  Block 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


r 


\}  MORJO'S  SHOE  CO.,  Inc. 

1  066  Washington  Street 
Norwood,  Meissachusetts 

Shoes  and  Rubbers 

For  The  Entire  Family 
"Satisfaction  Guaranteed" 

-^ 

r  Compliments  of 

DR.  J.  M.  HIRSCH 
Dentist 

1096  Washington  Street 
South  Norwood 

Fhone  Norwood  565-R 


/^ 


X 


MILADY 
BEAUTY  SHOP 


Eugene  and  Realistic 
Permanent    Waving 

Nor.  11 39- J 


T 


V 


Compliments  of 

J.  C.  LANDRY'S 
Barber  Shop 


y^' 


Announcing   The    Opening    Of 

FRANK'S  TAILOR  SHOP 

at- 1^22  Washingt»(l^Street 

"Valetor"  Service  rising  Hoffman 
steam  presser.  High.^rade  tailoring 
service  at  speciail  rates  MR  Higli  School 
students.  P.  W.  Boates,  P^op. 

No  extra  charge  for  minor  repairs 


JACK'S   TAXI 
NOR.  0022a 


X 


A' 


A^ 


Compliments  of 

S.  BEREZIN  CO 


1053     Washington     Street 
Norwood,  Mass. 


,^/ 


X^ 


Compliments 

of 

RUSSELL'S   BOWLING 

AT -LEY 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


1  "GET  IT  AT  GARNER'S" 

EASTMAN  KODAKS 

WATERMAN  AND  CHILTON  FOUNTAIN  PENS 
LOVELL  &  COVEL  CHOCOLATES 

CYNTHIA  SWEETS 


GARNER'S   PHARMACY 

039  Washington  Street  Telephone,  Nor.  0038 


V^s(orwood  ^uick  Company 


TELEPHONE  0181 


PATSV    RIZZO 

MODERN    -    SHOE    -    REPAIRING 
HATS     CLEANED 


Talbot  Building 


^- 


^J^^ 


Norwood,  Mass. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISKUS 


C.  L.  Smith  &  Co. 

Commercial  Photography 

Amateur  Finisher 

24  HOUR  SERVICE 

Phone  0777-W  10  Vernon  St. 

WE 
CATER 

FOR  ALL 

OCCASIONS 

HOLMAN— CATERER 

NORWOOD 
Market  St.  Tel.  Con. 

.^^ " 

Y  Dents  Removed  from  Auto  Bodies 
and  Fenders 
"WE  SAVE  THE  PAINT" 

Walter  H.  Brown 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 
OF  ALL  KINDS 

8  Vernon  Street       ,., 
Tel.  Nor.  0720  %v.^,^^  j  >.  ^N^riyvijod 

i: • 


|l!. 


MRS.  S.  C.  PHILLIPS 
Graduate 
Corsetiere 


FOR  REAL  STYLE. 
QUALITY  -  SERVICE 


THRIFT  SHOE  STORE 

709  Washington  St.,  Norwood 


^ 

I    FRANK  W.  FAY 

DEALER    IN 

Hardware,  Paints,  Oils 

Glass  and  Auto 

Accessories 

Telephone  0936  Nor. 


Residence 
17  Cottage  Street 


Telephone 
Norwood  0618-R 


JOHN  A.  SHANNON 
.    .  Furnaces .    . 

Sheet  Metal  Work  of  All  Kinds 


Workshop,  540  Washington  Street 
Norwood,  Mass. 


Washington  St. 


Norwood 


Auto  Renting  and  Taxi  Service 


William  C.  Donovan 

New    .  New 

30  Pass.  White  Cadillac  Suburban 
Motorcoach  Weddings 

Parties  Funerals 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


jyLt^Ji>»i»to 


WINSLOW  GARAGE 

MICHELIN  TIRES      AUTO  SUPPLIES 
Official  Brake  Testing  Station 
EXPERT  AUTO  REPAIRING 

1014  Washington  St.           Norwood 
Telephone  0976 
j4v 


A, 


elephone  Norwood  179 


TONY  THE  TAILOR 

^ 

LADIES'   COATS   SHORTENED 

SUiTS-TCEM;ODELED 
CLEANSldS!V»¥ETK'G,  PRESSING 

Al!  Work  Guaranteed — Reasonable  Prices 


542  Washington  St.     -     Norwood,  Mass. 


530  Washington  St. 


Norwood  Gas  Company 

''''Always  at  Your  Service  " 


Gas  Appliances  of  All  Kinds 

Reasons  for  Using  Gas 

1.  Convenience  .  4.  Cooks  rapidly 

2.  Cleanliness  5.  Cooks  thoroughly 

3.  Dependability  6.  Economical 

Do  you  ever  stop  to  consider  that  every  hour  of  the  day  or  night  we  are 
ready  to  serve  you  ? 

Simply  turn  the  gas  valve  and  gas  is  at  your  service. 


Compliments 

DR.  L.  J.  DANOVITCH 


Compliments  of 

THE  FACULTY 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


